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Men to defend His Majeſty” $ Domi- 

nions, and the Poor complaining 
of the ſcarcity of Bread. 85 

Tbere are large tracts of Land 
in the Nation which lie unculti- 
| vated, and at the ſame time capa- 
ble of produsing plentiful crops of 
Corn. Thoſe Countries, may be 
too thin - of Inhabitants to till 
the Land; but were there habita- 
tions edtted; the number of People 
would inereaſe, as well as the quan- 
tity of Corn; and in all probability, 
would relieve the grievances I men- 
tioned. 14 et 5 f 18 «5 1 1 30 | ul | 
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Jens poſtbly be deemed a e 
committed upon the needy; how- 
ever, if the Poor could en 
any thing elſe to burn, there might 
be apart reſeryed for their uſe only, 


and one acre fenced from cattle, 


would produce as much as ten where 


Sheep, Goats, A fles, . * like, 


frequently ee 
The Rules I have given fu in- 

cCloſing, Tilling, Manuring, &c. of 

Dry and Barren Lands, are ſach as I 

cauſed to be practiſed with good 

ſucceſs; and I hope _ others 

. will reap benefit from them. 

I have mentioned i in the fiſt . 

a poſſibility of improving other forts 

of Land, beſides 2 1 bave given 
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grow ſo vigorouſly there, as on thoſe pla place 
that were only opened by heat,. and after- 
wards pulyeriſed with he plough and. har- 
row. Burning has the like- effect on gra- 
velly, chalk, or creach land, and where 
there is a ſharp ſand next the foil, burn 
ing ſofte tens it and renders it more fertile 
than Kefote, As the burning changes the 
property of the earth below, it may be 
deemed to increaſe tlie quantity of fall, fe 


none other! is called ſo but that ſort of la 


wherein the roots of corn or graſs can. 
feed. If land be in open fields, the firſt 
improvement is to be made by. ineloſure 
(here it is poſſible to be done), then it 
will be in the power of the poſſelſor to or- 
der it according to his pleaſure ;- but where 
they cannot be incloſed, there may be 
greater advantage made of them, than 
what there is by the general practice ei- 
ther | in meadow, tillage, or paſture. . 
Thoſe ſorts of lands as produce a large 
da of hay, or ſuch graſs as will fat- 
ten a large ox (in three or four months), 
are the leaſt capable of improvement, ad- 
mit they be continued, either meadow 
paſture, - thou gh nature may be — 
B 3 5 


8 


"of 


N. r e, 
; a ys, 5 viz. deſtroying a lilo 
5 ES way hes As there 1 
Tort E or er of them on the beſt ſort 
1 of and, Fi L has' remained | untilled fe or 
: ma 5 fe ; 905 on Tand land there! 18 ge- 
: dels, nd on 67 ant-hills, and on 
©Y beck 255 kind of weed. TRE. are land 
© Phat” have few. other, but good forts a 
alt Brbwing "ob them, ' though 1 not in 1; 
xirfabt” a manner as in ſome that * 
dern Atelier plowed ;. in this caſe ti tilling 
"Tequired" to make. the ſu irface more po- 
| os That the r6ots of graſs may more free 
7 | eth themſelves, and the rains in 
— immer mne readily enter therein ; 3. the 
fame methiod would' be of great uſe, Where 
ſome of the raſs is of a bad ſort, for by 
ing tHe ba might be killed, "and | good 


ry only gf 0 durabl le graſs might be pro- 

Aan k by Plowin 3 _ Profitable' 

85550 0 15515 turneps, Ke. might be ob- 

nine, - © Some lands are Covered with | 

growing goſs, thorns, briars, broom, ling 3 
&c. or ſuch * graſs as * will not cat. 
with 1 ek or if they be oblige t 

. live upon it , they will not 75 Yon 

thoſe lands mi 1 might” be NO. to Et 
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ro AGRICULTURE 5 
fach graſs us rould ketten "Thee" or Einall 
oxe d 1 | a 

n nk 7 6 this Ang dend there 


are daes of Mmountaits IS very Tieep, that 


Pio che, anid' the 


farface of tome of them little elſe büt 


ones; yet if they are not ae e r 
man to rsd, they may be improved, for 
there are many kinds of trees will grow in 
ſuch fituations, and the lands will thereby 


become more profitable than if they were 


ſtocked with” >olts, or fahbets, Wiſſeh 8 
mot commonly the uſe of ſuch lands. 

H d lle breed ef id tsbveg id 
the nation cannot he ſpared, T could*wiſh 
they Were confined by ſtone walls tö ſuch 
lands only as canhot be plowed ; ft 
where they feed upon other ſort of land; 
they greatly obſtruct improvement, eier 
cially where warrens are in open fields (as 
the greateſt part of them ate). J ſhall at- 
tempt to ſhew the great injuries done by 
rabbets, but I will firſt cxplaiy hat is 


meant by an open field, and likewiſe de- 
feribe the nature of warrens, which though 
they are well known to thoſt Gentlemeti, 
yet I apprehend! many of my readers may 
want to be informed. 


B 4 An 
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An open field is 2 large tract of land, 
wherein many perſons have a part; and 


though one man's property is not divided 


from another's by any ſort of fence, yet 
each proprietor knows his particular por- 
tion, both for plowing to ſow with corn, 
and mowing the graſs, to make hay of. 
In ſome lordſhips there are great quanti- 


ties of land, which are neither plowed 
nor mowed, nor has any one a particular 
part as his property; ſuch lands are called 


commons, and every perſon that has a 


ſhare of them, may ſend his cattle there 


to graze; ſome of theſe are called com- 
mons without ſtint, where every one of 


the proprietors have a right to keep what 


cattle. or ſheep upon it he likes, according 
to the kind of cattle they are adapted for; 


and on ſome commons all kinds go toge- 


ther; there are other commons where the 
number of ſtock. is. limited, theſe are cal- 
led ſtinted commons; after the hay and 


corn is moved off the ground, the cattle 


belonging to the proprietors thereof graze 
promiſcuoſly together therein, in like man- 
ner as they do upon the other commons. 
Some of theſe. are the nen of one 
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perſon only, but divided among ſeveral te- 
nants: and in ſome lordſhips many Gen- 
tlemen have part, but there is ſeldom any 
more than one has any ſhare in the 
Royalty, and ſometimes he who has that, 
does not on much of the land, though 
he is deemed Lord of the Manour. In 
ſome parts of England there are many 
open brddhips which ; join to each other, 
without any ſort of fence: betwixt them, 
yet their boundaries are known, and the 
cattle of the one has not any right to feed 
on the other. Incloſed lordſhips are thoſe 
- which: are divided from all others, with 
walls, hedges, ditches, rails, pails, or the 
' like; and within their bounds are many 
parts fenced in like manner, and by ſuch 
fence every. perſon's ſtock is kept 1 in his 
own grounds, and not . with, n 
as in open lordſhips. 

Wartens are the names of theſe Oar 
which are appropriated for rabbets to breed 
and feed in, and the perſons who. have 
the care of them, are called Warreners; 
ſome are only ſervants to the Gentleman 
who owns the land, but many are tenants 
_— e varreners, and the inc 
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of the ſtock is their property; but the 
owner of the land can claim a certain num. 
der of breeders to be left upen the Warren, 
ſuppoſe the tenant quits it. Burrœ is the 
name of the holes in the ground wert 
che rabbets flee to, when tkey art ap 

henſive of - and when a new War! 


ren is made there _= large banks of earth 


thrown up, and holes bored in them of a 
ige ſufficient for a rabbet to enter into, 


and a breeding ſtock are brought there, 


und as their number increaſes they make 
holes themſelves; for that reaſon they 
chuſe light ſand lands, it . eaſier: to 

work into than clay. 05 
Though many wartens are in WY 
fields; yet their boundaries are known, and 
marked with either ſtones or little hills of 
"earth erected for that purpoſe. Some war 


rens are upon ſuch commons as, the fer- 


imer's ſheep (belonging to the lordſhip) go 
on, neither is there any ſort of fence about 
them; theſe ſort of warrens are generally 
the property of the Lord of the Manour; 
chough perhaps he has but little ſhare of 
the other lands, yet his tenant has à greater 
18 in the Common than others; * 
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TOAGRICUETU RE. 
he has a right to keep any ſort of ſtock 
upon it beſides rabhets, and none of the 


others have. Where the Whole Jordfhip 
is the property of one Gentleman, and di- 
vided amongſt many tenants, if there be a 
warren upon the common, there is the like 


indulgence granted to the warrener as on 


the former: there are other warrens on 
lands which are the warrener's: property 


only, and the ſtack belonging to any other 


perſon has no right to fted thereon. Theſe, 


_ like many others, are but ſeldom effecually 
fenced: round with fone walls, though 
1 ſome times there is one made of ſodds that 


will keep beaſt or ſheep out of the warren; 


but will not long ſecure the rabbets with 


in, for 28 they do not love conſinement, 


they ſoon find ONS. 


work through it, and in the nights go to 


feed 1 in places diſtant from their burrows; 


often on the property of farmers, ho at 
_ great labour and expence have raiſed grow- 
ing crops. of | corn; turneps, cale, clover, 
ar any other ſort of graſs, which makes a 
pl eaſanter food than that which grows near 
burrows; I haye known them go more 
ow half a _ from the 2 5 
330 | ee 


upon ſùuch crops which tended greatly 
to the owners diſadvantage: and where the 
farmer and warrener have been tenants to 
one lord, the former has been obliged to 
ſubmit to the loſs ſuſtained; for when 
3 are made to the landlord, the 
borious tenant ſeldom meets with redreſs, 
e warreners being generally indulged. 
The farmers meeting with ſuch loſſes, 
- occaſions much land to be untilled that is 
capable of producing profitable crops of 
corn, turneps, &c. for where they are 
near to warrens they chuſe rather to loſe 
the natural product of the land, than run 
the riſk of loſing their crops, after the ex- 
patice of plowing, manuring, &c. 
Warrens are of no leſs bad conſequence, 
when the rabbets feed upon the properties 
of ſuch farmers as are independent of war- 
reners landlords; thoſe men generally em- 
ploy perſons to kill rabbets upon their lands 
' who: ſometimes are tempted to purſue their 
diverſion further than they Hare a right 
to do; and when a warrener diſcovers 
ſuch practices he proſecutes the offenders, 
who often ſuffer impriſonment or baniſh- 


ment; and many of theſe men who have 
05 e been 
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been accuſtomed to kill rabbets, having 
contracted an averſion to. labour, . purſue 
this practice in other parts of the country, 
or become horſe- ſtealers, and highway 
men, and at length arrive at the gallows.. 
When rabbets treſpaſs upon incloſed lands, 
it cauſes ſome farmers to make burrows, 
and to turn part of their land into a War- 
ren; by this means tillage. i is neglected, and 
the breed of rabbets increaſed,” and at the 
time of killing, diſputes ariſe betwixt the 
farmer and warrener, for each of them 
takes all they can meet with upon their 
own land, without any regard to real pro- 
perty; in ſuch ſituations a farmer, who 
has not rabbets of his own, becomes a 
great ſufferer, not only by his loſs of graſs, 
or corn, but by having his hedges injured, 
for rabbets eat the young hedges, and da- 
mage others by burrowing amongſt their 
roots; ſo that theſe deſtructive animals not 
only prevent many improvements which 
might be made by tillage, but likewiſe 
others that are as material, viz. planting 

to incloſe lands with growing fences, and 
likewiſe the raiſing of timber upon fack.. 
lands“ as go at a ſmall rent. MP 


There 
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There are ſome pebplæ Who frräirttalff 
chat warren lands are incapable of im- 
provements, if there were no rabbets up- 
on them; anck the reaſons yy have given / 
are as follow: | 

Not any fort of vegetable, (x u cbey wood 
gro, but thoſe bad kinds that are there 
by nature, except more money was ſunk 
in the improvement, than the yearly rents 
would pay five per Cent,” for. 

They likewiſe alledge an impefibllie ef 

ring manure, and even that” ſome of 
thoſe lands which have been plowed 
have become worſe tlian befbre. Talat 
myſelf: oBliged"t6' anfiver theſe objechons 
to improvements; for IT have fald there is 

a poſfibility of roar thoſe lands more 
profitable to the owners than they te at 

th ey are generally let at to ma- 
I Have already ewe the 
poſiilty of deaf, Vin dalle. 1 

I will in tlie firſt place endeavour to 
prove, the poſſibility of ſuch lands 
dueing corn, tutneps, or clover, and i 
that durable 151 . Jo be proper 
ſeed” fer eicher | or ſheep 
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and likewiſe duch as mould make: Walker; 
to ſupport them in Winter.. 

- Secondly, L will point out the RED el 1 
ſuch lands have been often woe [played 
ing - thaty they were k before. 160 Vie Of 

T hirdly, I ſhall a eee that! 
Whiterthorn, or any other plant proper for 
hedges will: grow: there, as: well! as ſeveraty 
kinds of trees for . with many? 
others: that would> be n 
fencing, or to burn, ... 

Fourthly, I: ſhall- make | it appear that 
the yearly rents aſter the improvetmeotzo 
will pay near ten per Cent. for thei 
ſunk in making: them; and if made into 
farms, that the advantages would bs reaped? 
the ſecand:yeat ; by plating: with troti the 
profits: would be greater,. "tow * not £93 
early as fromitilliges:': :! 53175819 
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As to the firſt objection, this li: bend 
found gtoundleſs by. ſome of the! naſty 
warreners, Who after fencing: part of their 


land ſo as to make it ſecure ert rabbets 
far two or three years; have ſore itiwith!? 
turneps, elovery, and:vaziousdorts of: grain; 
thoſe lands, indeed, which have been titted: 
2 275 Warreners ſeldom -produce better graſs 


after, 
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aſter, than before, yielding little elſe than 
thiſtles, nettles, wormwood, or the like * 
but this has been owing to the land not 


Poſſibility of cauſing good forts of kd 


cernable; though they are far from being 


ſant feed for rabbets that they hardly ſuf- 


weakens the plants, and kills many of 


of the land is covered with them. A 
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being properly managed, for there is a 


to grow rc: 

Warrens are generally upon deg land; 
where the ſoil is of ſuch a looſe nature as 
to be plowed in the drieſt ſeaſons ; by 
chis means, moſt forts. of weeds may be 
killed, eſpecially wormwood, horehound, - 
ling, and in many places large quantities 
of yellow graſs, 1 called pare or , 
oate-grals. | 7 

| Theſe being ſuch. as the rabbets "OY | 
to eat, for this reaſon. they are moſt diſ- 


the beſt kinds that thoſe lands naturallx 
produce, for there may be found there 
both trefcil, and .cloyers red and white; ; 
but theſe laſt mentioned are ſuch plea- 


fer their leaves to grow before they eat 
them; . ſuch conſtant cr opping greatly 


them, ſo that the worſt increaſe, till moſt 
4 


. 
* g 
— 4: 
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there are ſome good kinds of graſs which f 


grow naturally upon warrens, there is no g 


reaſon to doubt but their whole 


aduce might be rendered equally: -pood, Joy: | 


ſowing proper ſeeds after the bad Were. 


killed by proper tillulngss. wir inet 


I have never had any land under my 


care that has ever been a warren, but lands | 


adjoining to warrens, and of the ſame 0 
ture, I have made to produce good turneps, 


chen barley, and the years following tre- 
oil, clovers red and white, ande where 
chere was a rock near the ſurface faintfoine:: 


Theſe improvements I have made with 
out any other ſort of manures than what 
the land produced by burning the ſurface. - | 

Where parts of warrens have been tilled, 
I have had many opportunities of ſeeing! 


how it was done, and can in ſome meaſure 
account for ſuch lands being worſe after | 


plowing than they were before: Future 
improvement was hot aimed at, but 
early profits only; thoſe who reap the 
moſt, pare and burn the land firſt, aſter 
that plow it and ſow it with turneps or 


cole; but if it be only once plowed; ; 


chat is not ſufficient co kill all the roots of, | 
22. 
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18: ANTINTRODUCTION 
thoſe unprofitable vegetables that grew there 
before, yet there might poſſibly be a; tole- 
_ Table: good! oy & "Reade: or _— by | 
ſuch filling... 
It is n to or * A. nent 
. with barley or oats, either of which 
will profper after the former improvements 
by burning, &c. provided the turneps or 
_ cole be eat upon the land by ſheep, for 
their excrements greatly enrich it; ſome- 
times they ſow in the autumn (after the 
barley ot oats are reaped); with wheat or 
rie; and after they have got that crop, they 
ſuffer the rabbets to feed as before, or per- 
haps they may ſow with the oats or barley. 
in the ſpring the ſeeds of red clover; they 
generally mo dnce, and ſometimes twice 
the ſecond ſummer afſtef ſowing, | In the 
autumn they often ſow: with Wheat hut 
not any: kind of graſs ſeeds proper ſer the 
ſoil, and if any ſueh grow there by nature, 
they are: deſtroyed by! the rabbets feeding 
upbn them ofb-/ſoon as the corn i arried 
off the land; for then they have not, got 
much ſtrongth of roots; ſo that after 
plowing, the land has no better kinds: of 
_ graſs po it than 8 Thoge:ivall 
= Sor 3 ; | | 2 . . be 
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be perhaps not ſo. much prie as before, for 
the burning muſt have deſtroyed part of 
the roots; but there being only one tilling 
in ſummer, part of them are leſt alive, 


— which increaſes faſt when the land is be- 


come tender by plowing; they become 
more numerous alſo in a fe years by the 
ſeeds they annually ſned; there are gene- 


rally many more thiſtles, and of various 


kinds, by ſuch culture than there were be- 


fore, for their ſeeds are eaſily conveyed by 
the winds to diſtant places, and where they 


meet with a proper covering, they: will 


there grow, if there Was not any to be: ſeen 


in the land before, 

Thoſe: thiſtles which have henfavaded 
roots with many joints in them, generally 
Increaſe much when they are in ſuch; land 
as is only plowed in the ſpring or autumn; 
for being thereby rendered more! tender; 
the roots freely extend themſelves; in 


thoſe ſeaſons too there generally is moi» 


ſture enough in| the earth to encburage 
their growth; and if there be fermifilthe 
land, or many other kinds of weeds with 
ſuch roots, they increaſe the ſame as the 


— 


— ; and the oftener thardang 1 
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== manner, the more weeds it pro- 
115 | duces afterwards, and many of them are 
Ii; LY of ſuch kinds, that they kill the good ſorts 
of graſs which would ' otherwiſe 'grow 
there. 
I have obſerved parts of warrens plow- | 
ed without being pared and burnt, this has 
been repeated three or four years ſucceſ- 
fively, and the land ſowed with oats, peaſe, 
or rie; but I could perceive this method 
was leſs profitable than the former, the 
land producing much worſe crops, and be- 
ing fuller of weeds; this was owing to the 
It | want of fire to deſtroy many of the roots 
100 and ſeeds of ſuch weeds; the fire would 
bl! have extracted ſuch ſalts from them, as 
much improves a crop of any ſort of grain; 
but plowing without burning being the 
leaſt expence, it is therefore preferred by 
ſuch as like to deal ſafe; for ſuppoſe they 
were not to get any crop, their loſs would 
Wit only be the ſmall rent of the land, with 
_  \_ the value of the ſeed, and plowing. - * 
iti I "There are, other lands beſides warrens 
Wl. (of the like ſort of earth) that are made 
1 worſe by plowing, and this notwithſtand- 
ing they have had ſummer tillings, have 


after- 
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| afterwards been laid down with graſs ſeeds 
and never had a rabbet fed upon them: 

I have ſtrictly enquired into the cauſe of 
their barrenneſs, and find it owing to ſeveral 
cauſes; the firſt and principal proceeds 
from their having been a long time tilled 
with little of any ſort of manure mixt 
with the ſoil; ſome ſuch lands too being 
in bleak ſituations, great part of the earth 
has been ſwept away by the winds, or car- 
ried off by violent ſhowers of rain; ſo that 
from either of thoſe cauſes little elſe than 
ſmall ſtones, or rock, has been left near the 
ſurface; ſome lands again have been ſowed 
with graſs ſeeds, but not of kinds proper 
for the ſoil; others having had more than 
one crop of corn ſowed upon them after 
a ſummer's tilling; this has not only ex- 
hauſted too much of the ſalts from the 
ground, but has likewiſe given a great op- 

portunity tor the weeds to increaſe. | 


I think hs raiſing of hedges u upon ſuch 
warrens as are plowable, is very poſſible to 
be done: at the ſame time I know there 
have. been ſeveral attempts made without 
* upon ſuch lands; but the cauſe 
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of their not proſpering I have found either 
owing to the want of proper care after plant- 
ing, ſuch as not keeping clean from weeds, 
or not guarding them from cattle, or to 
the want of judgment in the planters; 
many of whom plant whitethorns, or 


ſuch like for hedges; they are apt too to 
make uſe of one method only upon all 


kinds of lands, though there ought to be 
a great difference betwixt good Mand and 
the ſoil here mentioned; but though ſome 
attempts have proved fruitleſs, yet all have 
not been ſo, as may be ſeen by perſons * 
who travel over | ſuch lands, for either 
thorns, maples, hollies, or hornbeam of- a 
large fize are to be found growing upon 
many warrens; nay there are ſcarcely any 
but have ſome or other ſuch growing upon 
them, or at leaſt upon the lands adjoining 
with the ſoil alike; and if there be ſingle 
plants growing, there is no reaſon to doubt 
but greater numbers would, as they would 
be a ſhelter to each other; and by expe- 


rience I know, that either thorns, hollies, 


hornbeam, or maples, will grow extreamly 
well. The latter, however, I ſhould chuſe 
if ey can be come at, for on dry lands 
| they 
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they grow the quickeſt, but are very ſcarce 
in woods, for mice are-extreamly fond of 
their ſeeds, and the greateſt part are cat 
by them, but they _ be OR an nur- 


ſeries. ' 


Prom what 1 i aid as 15 


growing upon warrens, I imagine 


perſon may reaſonably think other trees 
will; and woods are not only a great orna- 
ment to an eſtate, but likewiſe very advan- 
tageous, eſpecially where there are but 
few; which is generally the caſe where 
rabbets are moſt plentiful, notwithſtanding | 
the ſoil is very proper for moſt kinds of 
foreſt-trees; yet many gentlemen who 
have ſuch eſtates, neglect planting ; far 
were they to do it, ſay they, it would be 
ſinking of money without reaping any 


profit from it in their age, and it "ow al 


ſo leſſen their yearly rents. 

The age a perſon may live to is no 
doubt very uncertain; yet the work of 
planting is not ſo dead a weight upon an 
eſtate as imagined by many; for the money 
ſunk in the work, and other neceſſary care 
after, will not exceed eight pounds per 
acre, including the expence of incloſing 
To C4 if 
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if wanted: and the rents of many large 


wWoarrens that I know fit for planting upon, 


are not let for more than one ſhilling per 
acre; and if the kinds of trees be rightly 


adapted to the ſoil, the money ſunk in the 


Work will be received at the end of twenty 


years, with compound intereſt, and like- 


wiſe the rents of the land. 1 
As there are four thouſand eight hun- 
dred and forty yards of land in an acre, it 


may reaſonably be imagined that as many 


trees may grow upon it to the ſize of hop- 
poles; but ſuppoſe there be only three 
thouſand large enough at the time of cut- 
ting, and they be only ſold for three ſhil- 


lings a ſcore, they will come to twenty-two 


pounds ten ſhillings, and that is nearly 


equal to the firſt expence, with compound 


intereſt upon it at five per cent. and the 
rents of the land at one ſhilling a year; 
the expence of cutting may be paid by the 


bruſh-wood (for burning), and the ſmall 


Poles for hedge-wood, hurdles, or many 
other uſes. 

At the firſt time of cutting there ought to 
| be 4 bondred and fifty trees left upon each 
py” of ſuch kinds that make large 


timber, 
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where there are many. 


Y growing ; but I do not propoſe that either 
of thoſe are to be planted, or. ſuffered to 
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timber, though that is more than can 


thrive to a great ſize, yet they will be a 


ſhelter to each other, and they may be 


thinned as neceſſity requires, at each time of 
cutting, and that may be in leſs than twenty | 
years, and every time will be more profit- 
able than the firſt; beſides, there may be 
ten trees, at leaſt, remaining upon each 
acre to make timber, without injuring the 
poles, and when they are come to a ſize fit 


for ſhip-timber, then each time of cutting 


will be ſtill more valuable than before, 


when there were only poles. . _ 
I imagine it will be ſaid, there are but 
few woods which produce three thouſand 
poles on an acre; and I know they do not 
haſles or thorns 


grow, as I ſhall more fully ſhew under the 
head: of planting and improving woods. 
I know there are ſome warreners who en- 
deavour to make either their landlord, or 
his agent, believe that not any ſort of tree 
will grow large enough. for ſhip-timber, 
upon their poor dry land (as they call it), 


nor even fit for hop-poles ; but if ſuch 


ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſh inſinuations prevail, and retard ſome 
timerous minds from making improvements, 
I hope there are others who cannot be ſo 
eafily deceived; for in many parts of En- 
gland there are large oaks growing upon 
dry fands; and where there is a rock too 
near the Lurface for oaks to grow, yet there 
elms may be produced, which for ſome 
uſes are as valuable as the former. 

The poles moſt valuable for hop-gar- 
dens are aſh, maple, or red fallow; | many 
of which are to be ſeen upon ſuch dry 
lands as thoſe that warrens are upon; as 
alſo firs, beach, birch, Poplars, and many 
other ſorts of wood uſeful in 2 
fencing, and firing. 

I have ſaid before, I never had the whole 
care of planting or making other improve- 
ments upon lands which had been warrens, 
but in the time of my apprenticeſhip at 
Belvoire Caſtle; his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland cauſed part of one to be deſtroyed, 
and there are now growing upon it firs 
and oaks of forty feet in heighth, and 

many of them a foot in diameter, though 
not forty years of age; for the oaks were 
| ſowed i in the autumn 1724, and che greateſt 
| part 


\ 
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part of the firs are but two years old. In 
that part of the land where the oaks proſ- 
per moſt it is not ſo looſe a ſand as the 
generality of warrens are ; but the other 
part is very dry ſoil mixt with ſmall red 
ſtones, though there is not a e r 
near the ſur face. 

The firs grow extreamly well upon the 
laſt mentioned ſoil, and the oaks there are 
more than thirty feet high ; and who ever 
obſerves thoſe trees, muſt be convinced that 
the like might be raiſed upon other warren- 
lands, for this was a place where rabbets 
actually made their burrows. 

There are ſome Noblemen and Gentle 
men have cauſed walls of ſtone to be built 
round their warrens, whereby their rabbets 
are prevented from feeding upon other per- 
ſons properties; and this indeed is a piece of 

honeſty due to their neighbours; there are 
ſome few others who have acted ſtill more 
laudably, I mean thoſe wWho have entirely 
deſtroyed their rabbets, and converted the 
lands into farms, and likewiſe made ſmall 
tenements for labourers, and other uſeful 
N 1 with e of uſeful 


wood 
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wood upon the ſame eſtates, viz. oak, wn; 
cheſnut, fir, aſh, &c. 
Such works are both profitable ad pub- 
lick ſpirited, for they not only improve the 
eſtates, but they add ſtrength to the nation, 
by creating employment for a great num- 
ber of honeſt and laborious perſons, and 
thereby raiſing plenty of corn, and other 
neceſſaries for their ſupport. | 
I hope many. more Noblemen and a 
. tlemen will follow ſuch examples; for if 
the like method was followed in all plow- 
able warrens, the number of uſeful people 
would be greatly increaſed, and likewiſe the 
quantity of timber. The deſtroying of 
open warrens would not only furniſh- more 
neceſſaries of life and employment for per- 
ſons that are obliged to labour, but it would 
likewiſe create more diverſion for Noble- 
men and Gentlemen who take delight in 
the diverſion of hunting, either fox, or 
| hare; there would alſo be more game for 
to ſhoot than at preſent, It is well known 
to ſportſmen, that warreners are enemies to 
foxes, for they deſtroy them of all ages, 
either by engines or poiſon ; for if a war- 
| rener s landlord diſcharges him from ſetting 
traps, 
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traps, he will lay upon the warrens poiſon 


mixt with ſuch ingredients as a fox likes; 
and if the warreners find where a bitch 


has littered they will be at the . c of 5 


digging out the cubs. 

As to hares, though they a are not pre- 

judicial to warreners, yet, as I have been 
credibly informed, they deſtroy great num- 


bers of them, ſome by ſnares they ſet for 


rabbets, and others in their nets; for when 
a large tract of land is ſurrounded with 
them, there are often ſeveral brace in- 
cloſed, and none ſuffered to live that ache 
caught bio; Ou 


Tis not only. the: 'defiruion of, game 


chat warrens are the cauſe of, but they 
likewiſe render the chace very hazardous; 
for many accidents have happened to gen- 


tlemen and their horſes, by galloping over 


rabbet-burrows; the. danger i is much greater 
than the leaps required- in hunting in an 
incloſed country, for both man and horſe 
are apprehenſive of a hedge or ditch. before 
they come at them; but not ſo of the ſub- 
terraneous caverns where rabbets burrow, 
on the cover breaks in a a hole. 20119 
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In hunting countries it would be an ad- 
vantage to the farmers who live there, to 
erect bridle- gates in their fences, by this 
means the hedges would be leſs liable to be 
broke down, and there would be fewer 
leaps to the ſportſmen, which would ren- 
der it more agreeable near the end of a 
long chace, when the ſtrength of the horſe 
is greatly exhauſted. ' 

I! he increaſe of game for ſhooting would 
de pheafants in the woods; and on the 
fa 0 


which yield diverſion ſeveral ways. 
In all probability there would be an in- 
creaſe of ſo much, as to make part of the 
feed for foxes, by which wah would be 
leſs ravenous amon git the fanmers lambs 
. e | 32 gde 
= may reaſbrably Foy ſuppoſed there 
—_ ae . bred, if there was not 
any killed by warreners, for too gteat a 
number ſpoils the diverſion ; and Gentle- 
men would, to prevent it, hunt later in 
the ſpring, imagining that none would be 
poiſoned, for that reaſon would rather 
chooſe to have a ſmall number of healthy 
ones than a greater, rendered weak by 
1 poiſon 


3 partridges and quails; beſides hares, Wl 
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iſon (as ſome are when they have taken 
too little to kill them), for one of the for- 


mer will make more N than N of | 
the latter. | f. 


The expence of welenng and building 
0b e upon warren- lands would 
not. be the ſame in all places, for in diffe- 
rent ſituations the prices of materials for 
building, as well as workmanſhip, are va- 
rious; but then the value of the land 
when incloſed, would be- in the: ſame pro- 
portion; and according to the quality of 
the ſoil, or the place where it was; lands! 
which lay near any city, road, navigable 
river; or towns of great trade, wiauld be 
more ie en thoſe differaniiy too | 
tuated;; + env! od» E Brot 

Wo with 8 thas . Hb pant 1 


which would. ariſe:'by .incloſfing:; ſore: war- 


rens with which I am acquainted,» e 
one hundred and tlurty miles notl of 
London; and for the:expence mentioned 
I would: undertake the work: ande would 
likewiſe provide undoniable tenants ta take 
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To make an eſtimate, I will only ſup- 


poſe five hundred acres to be incloſed from 
an open warren, and divided into pid of 


the following __ +, i 91 s 
; vs 
Plots A. R. . A. R. P. 
2 of 100 — each 200 — —) 
2 of r 10 
( 2 of 40 — — | dos Ht, 
re, 10 e Acres __ 


1 think the OT 8 divided will FE . 
convenient enough, admit there be planted 
round all the ſeveral plots, either white 
thorns, hollies, hornbeam, ot maples, for 
growing fences, with others on each ſide, 
that are ſufficient to guard them from be- 
ing injured by any ſort of animal; except 
deer, goats, or rabbets; for no other fence 
can turn them but walls of brick or ſtone; 
and either of thoſe are a much greater ex 
pence than I am calculating for. The 
** that 1 propoſe to make are much 
| CO; 
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cheaper, and with ſome repairs, will pre- 
ſerve the quick nine or ten years, which 


. will be as long as is neceſſary; for before 


=_ come to. 


the end of that time, if the. hedges be 
properly managed, they may be plaſh't and 

decome fences without any others. In 
high ſituations there is generally a ſcavcity of 
water; and to make good that deficiency, 
I propoſe to have wa ſunk at the angles 
of the plots, in ſuch manner that the cattle 

in four of them ſhall be ſupplied, from one 
well. The next things wanting upon the 
farm is a houſe of four rooms on a floor, 
with a barn, ſtable, dove-houſe, and other 
convenient out-buildings, with a garden 
and an orchard, fit for a farming tenant: 
the expence of the whole I will place be- 
low, at the ths rates. WE can pan 
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Tofſurveying g, 1 ; fencing : 7 
and planting a $ 1500. — Ne 
To the repairs of "he ha fences, - A 
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| Fo * WE 4 d. | 
Werner W Y See 


To racy of four wells, if fr 60 
wanted, at 15 / each N 


To builaitips, gardenings ag 500 DIES 


eee N 


” 
W CE 


Total expence 2 1110 — — 


Ne; As to the extraordinary expence of 


building houſes for labourers, and making 
ſmäll inctoſures for their uſe; the intereſt 


: of it may be raiſed to ten per Cent. by ſet- 


ing a higher rent PE” thoſe lands than' on 
2 IN farms. 


Admit a dale be granted for 8 one 


rom the ſiye hundred acres of land will 


be let for five ſhillings per acre, ſuppoſe it 


pays ty tytlies in kind; but if tythe free, 


or: only the ſame as when a warren, it 
will then be let for more; hut if the year- 


ly rent, after incloſing, be only five 'ſhil- 


Bags, the whole will be one hundred and 


twenty- five pounds: and ſuppoſe the for- 


mer rent was one ſhilling per acre (though 


* is nbt generally ** much), the whole 
wa 
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Was but twenty-five pounds; then conic 


- quently there will be one hundred pounds 


a year for the intereſt of the money ſunk 
in the improvements; and according to this 
eſtimate, it is nine per Cent. but as I have 
charged the old rent, and the expence of 


the work very high, I have great reaſon to 
believe the advanced profits will pay ten 
per Cent. for I have charged the rents of 
the improvement at the loweſt I could poſ- 
ſibly imagine they might be; but I will 
ſuppoſe a-Gentleman that has an eſtate of 


this ſort was to call his money in 5 | 


tereſt,. where it lay at five per Cent 
might much better employ. it: for if there 


be fifty- ive pounds ten ſhillings (the in- 


tereſt of one thouſand, one hundred and 


ten), taken from one hundred and twenty= 
five, there will be ſixty-nine pounds ten 
ſhillings, for the rent of the land; which is 


almoſt three times as much as it was let for 


| ag a Wanne $5 Ie pang Hows be⸗ 
law, | f 
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3 5. d. 

The rent after the improve. | 
ment is made 7} 12S mm gn 
The intereſt of L. 1110, funk ww 
in making the improve- F 55 10 — 
ment 5 


— 


The profit of the eſtate C. 69 10 = * 


The old rent was no more than twenty- 
five pounds, which is not much above one 
| third of the annual profits, after the im- 
See provement is made, and the intereſt of the 
money accounted for. I recolle& one ob- 
jection which may be made to this eſti- 
mate, and that is, great part of the money 
will be ſunk in the improvement a year be- 
fore the lands are charged with, an ad- 
ö vanced rent: this I allow to be true, ſince 
| it would not be juſt for a tenant to pay any 
more than. the old rent, before the land 
| is incloſed, and the buildings finiſhed. 
| But there is a profit belonging to the 
2 landlord of a Warren, which I have omit- 
ted to mention; it is the breeding ſtock 
upon a warren, which is the property of 
the land owner; ; and whenever a warrener 
— | enters 


„ 


7 
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enters upon a leaſe, or other contract, he 
agrees to leave a certain number of male 
and female rabbets, either in proportion to 
his number of acres, or to his rent; and 
as they will not be of any uſe when the 
land is incloſed, they may be diſpoſed of 
to an advantage equal to one year's intereſt 
of the money ſunk in the work doing. 

Note, The warrens I mean are the land- 
lords ſole property, and not ſuch as the 
farmers ſheep, &c. have a right to feed upon. 
Such gentlemen as like to employ ſervants, 
labourers, and horſes 5 tilling of lands, 
may make a greater advantage of warren 
eſtates than that I have mentioned, if they 
improve them before they are let to far- 
mers; and how it is to be performed, I 
ſhall ſhew very plainly in it's proper place, 
with inſtances of the like nature, where it 
has been done by others, 

What I have faid in regard to the ex- 
pence of incloſing, I imagine will be 
thought leſs than it can poflibly be done 
for, or what ſome others have coſt before; 
but I declare, I am fafe in my calculation, 
but do not ot pretend. to do it upon old tilled | 
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lands, but upon that Which is covered with" 

1 
x I am «pprctentive ſome of my deaderd 
will obſerve, there are Warren- lands let for 
more per acre than what I have mention 
ed, I grant there are ſuch; but they are 
thoſe whoſe ſoil is of a better quality, and 
there might be as great an improvement 
made in the rents of them, as I * pro- 
poſed for the other. 

There are - likewiſe plowable warrens 
that do not bear more than eight pence an 
_ acre; yet they may be made worth five 
ſhillings ; ; and the expence of the improve- 
raent not any more than the eſtimate « 
made for lands that are let for a ſhilling. 

7S have made both obſervation and en- 

uiry into the number of perſons Py 
ed by a maſter-warrener the whole 
to preſerve his rabbets in the ſummer, jon” 
to kill them in the cuſtomary ſeaſon, which 
is the latter part of October, the months of 
November and December, and the begin- 
ning of January, when the greateſt ſlaugh- 
ter is made, and conſequently the moſt 
hands required, which amount to three 


day-Iabourers for about twelve weeks, be- 


ſides 
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Gdes a man ſervant, who is alone ſufficient 
the other three quarters of the year, on an 
open warren, of two thouſand. acr acres of 
land, even where there i is not any ſheep or 
other ſtock, but what is the property o 
the warrener only, or otherwiſe under his 
care: but all warrens are not of an equal © 
ſize, though the expence is generally in 

proportion to the quantity of lang; for if 

a Warren be leſs, and there be the former 
number of men employed in the ſeaſon, 
then the work is performed in leſs time. 
I will ſuppoſe the labourers in the ſeaſon af 

killing, to be equal to one the, whole year, 
upon two thouſand acres of land; now if 
this land is converted into four farms, 
there would then be four maſter -men, 
who would each of them require three 
men - ſervants, and three day-labourers to 
be conſtantly employed, beſides additional 
help in ſummer for howing of . turngps, 

mowing, reaping, and ather N 
works. 

By the above eſtimate, there 1s, an ig 
equality in the number of men employed, 
on an equal quantity of land, and it 
reaſonably be expected that the labourers 

D 4. would 
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would be married men; then the farmers 
a with their conſtant end, would be ſix- 
teen times as many families as there are 
upon the warrens; and ſuppoſe a maſter- 
warrener to keep a maid-ſervant, each far- 
mer muſt keep two, which will be eight 
times as many maid-ſervants. * 
I am not able to form any judgment of 
the number of acres of land that are ſtock- 
ed with rabbets in Great Britain; but I am 
of opinion there is in one county a hundred 
_ thouſand, excluſive of ſmall burrows in 
the incloſed grounds, which are for the 
particular uſe of the farmer in his own fa- 
mily: ſuppoſe then that ten thouſand of 
«thoſe acres were converted into plantations, 
and the other ninety into farms of five 
hundred acres each ; I ſhall ſhew the num- 
ber of people which might reaſonably be 
expected to live upon the premiſes, and 
compare it with the number living upon 
the warren, ſuppoſing one maſter-warrener 
to every two thouſand acres of land, and 
the families of labourers, as well as of 
-warreners and farmers, to conſiſt of four 
+ ror one e with en ; —— in all 
| 8 
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probability there would be more, excluſive 
of ſervants. | wy ? 


Upon the » warrens. 
50 | Maſters, and in each family foury , 200 


. perſons - = = = 
50 Labourers, and in an 4 
four perſonsss = 
Men-ſervants - - = — Y — 50 
Maid-ſervant - - - = =- 50 


7} 200 


Total - - * 500 


| OY | 

Upon the farms. | 1 

180 Maſters $2 n each ur pos — 
180 Maſter 0 1 * 
family four perſons - ö 720 "00 
540 Labourers, and in ne 2 1 x 
family four perſons - 3210 | 1990 


Men- ſervanW s? 540 400 
Maid-ſervants - - - 300 . 


{ 


Z 


| Mops 


Total 5 — - 3780 3380 


It may % objected by a that I have 
omitted mentioning * perſons the war- 
1 
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rens cauſe. to be employed, as hat-makers; 
coney-wool-cutters, and the perſons that 
hawk and ſell rabbets; but I have con- 
ſidered all theſe, and am ſatisfied no fewer 
hats would be made, were the land in- 
cloſed; and as to the other employments, 
they are much leſs than would be required 
by the farmers for extraordinary help in 
ſummer. . 

I imagine it will be obſerved by many of 
my readers, that there are much fewer 
warrens of two thouſand acres of land 
each, than there are of ſmaller ſizes, and 
therefore my calculation may be thought 
erroneous, as to the families upon the 
warren-lands : I muſt own, I think there 
are more maſter-warreners than I have ac- 
counted for ; but ſuppoſe the lands were 
turned into farms, there would probably 
be ſome of them leſs than five hundred 
acres each; then conſequently there would 
be a greater number of farmers, and the 
Increaſe of -people would be in the ſame 
proportion as I have ſtated it. 

I own, it is not every warren that is 
ſtocked with rabbets only, nor with ſuch 
OO LEI property of the war- 

reners, 
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reners, for there are many upon commons 
| where ſheep and other cattle live upon in 
the ſummer, and they the property of 
other farmers; but my calculation of the 


number of acres in a certain county (Lin- 


colnſhire) is not hereby affected; for if 
the whole of thoſe commons were mea- 
ſured, the quantity of land would be found 
much greater than what I have mentioned; 
and, I verily believe, that were all the 
rabbets in the county d to one hun- 
dred thouſand actes of land, there would 


kept upon the commons ar 
ſent; neither would t be a leſs num- 
ber of perſons required to till the land 
than I have accounted for, ſuppoſe the 
whole was made into „ 
The number of perfons required to eul- 
tivate the land in farms, would not be the 
the whole increaſe that incloſure would 
promote; for there would be many more 
required to make and repair all ſorts of 
utenſils for huſbandry and houffiold- furni- 
ture, and alſo artificers for building, and 
their clothing would likewiſe cauſe employs 
ment for * others. 


5 | There 


* 
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There are many other branches of bu- 
ſineſs in the nation that would be improved 
by the produce of the land; for it may 
reaſonably be expected, that every farmer 
would have various commodities to diſpoſe 
of at market, ſuch as horſes, ſheep, cows, 
veal, cheeſe, butter, &c. there would 
likewiſe be oxen, ſwine, ſheep, wool, and 
corn of all ſorts, which would yield food 
and employment to various perſons. 
I have great reaſon to believe too, that 
the corn which might poſſibly be raiſed 
upon the dry ſandy lands in the nation, 
would be found to be of extraordinary ſer- 
vice; for if more of that ſort of land was 
tilled, the produce of each year would be 
more equal than it ever has, been in my 
memory ; and in all probability the price 
would not be ſo great as it generally hap- 
pens to be after an exceſſive wet ſeaſon : 
for when the months of March, April, and 
May are extreamly wet, there are many 
large tracts of land (as the fens, &c. ) 
which lie covered with water, and cannot 
be ſowed ; yet in dry ſeaſons they produce 
large quantities of corn, 


- 


There 
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There are other reaſons for a ſcarcity of 
corn after a wet ſpring, or ſummer; for 
the greateſt part of the tillage in the king- 
dom being upon clay foils, which though 
not 'covered with water, yet in a wet fea- 
ſon they are rendered improper for moſt 
ſorts of grain at the ſeaſon for' ſowing, 

- eſpecially barley in the ſpring, and wheat 
in the autumn. An exceſſive wet ſummer 
is highly prejudicial to the crops of barley 
upon clay lands, eſpecially if the ſeaſon 
was dry at the time of ſowing; the rain 
renders the ſoil too wet and cold for the 
roots of barley to proſper, as may be ſeen 
by the leaves being of a yellow colour; 
whereas in ſeaſons moderately dry they are 
of a dark green, and ſucceeded with thick 
ſtrong ſtems, and large ears upon them ; 
but in a wet ſeaſon” they generally produce 
ears quite the reverſe, and many of the 
roots die without any at all; and when this 
is the caſe, the crop is not more than half 

ſo large as in a ſeaſon moderately dry, nei- 
ther is the corn of ſo great value, as be- 
ing of a ſmaller body, and leſs furniſhed 
with kernel. There are alſo many low 


fituations, where: the ſoil is not a ſtrong 


5 g . s . clay, 
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clay, but rather inclining to ſand or gravel; | 
if water. ſtands near the ſurface: in fuch 
places, the. crops: will decay in the ſame 


manner as thoſe upon clay; and in many 


parts of Great Britain there is much ſowed M 
chat never comes to maturity, where che 


land is wet and cold. 


There are not, however, en pas- 5 
ful crops upon clay ground, though the 


land be dry at the time of ſowing, and the 
greateſt part of the ſummer be the fame : 


For when there is a great quantity of rain 


the latter part of April and a dry ſummer 


aſter, then it renders the ſurface fo com- 
pact a body that the roots of corn cannot 
extend themſelves freely, ſo that the ſtems 
for want of ſupply of juices from * gs 
produce only a ſmall increaſe.  _ 
Such dry lands as moſt of the Warrens 


are, whether ſand, „ gravel, or oreach- land 


(Which has ſhelly ſtones: near, and ſome- 
times upon the ſurface), are much mere 


likely to produce good crops in wet ſea- 


ſons, than the former kinds are; for if 
fandy lands, &c. have been properly tilled 


and manured in ſummer, A mars there 


months 


rain in the 


3 
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months proper for ſowing, yet two. dry - 
days render them in good order for plow- 
ing and harrowing ; neither is ſandy land, 
ccc. fo liable to become hard in a. dry 
ſummer as clay is, though at the time of 
ſowing there had been much rain, Ex 
is very prejudicial to corn upon clay. 
own a wet ſpring and ſummer is . FA 
advantage to. the crops upon ſandy land, 
for then there. is generally à great quantity 
of annual weeds; but where Mr Tullis 
excellent: method of horſe-howing is uſed 
they. may readily be — other 
means might be uſed which, would be ef 
ſervice (but not ſo effectual); and the 
inſtruments not ſa:expenſive as the fotinet; 
but notwithſtanding the weeds: which may 
grow, yet in ſuch ſeaſons ſandy lands chat 
are tolerably dry, have better erofa _ 
them, than: there are on clay. | 
From every farm of five tnindred: acves 
of land (admit only one third of. it be 
tilled), it may reaſonahly be expected dne 
_ Hundred. quarters. af; corn would: be diſ- 
bpoſed of, beſides what:may ꝓoſſihly he re- 
= quired by the farmers Fig their-amn uſe, 
aud their labourers; and as in wet ſeaſons 
theſe 
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| theſe lands generally produce the greateſt 


crops; ſo in all probability there would be 


each year an increaſe of corn in the kin g- 
dom. I have before accounted for ni 


thouſand acres which might be converted 


into farms in one county, conſequently 
there would be in the — eighteen 


thouſand quarters diſpoſed of at market . 


annually, more than what there is at pre- 
ſent, which if converted into bread and 


beer only, would be a reaſonable ſubſi- 


ſtance for the ſame number of people in 
the families of labourers or common tradeſ- 


men; and it would likewiſe cauſe employ- 


ment for millers, malſters, bakers, &c. 
Or if part of it was made into ale, or 
otherwiſe diſtilled, it would make more 
buſineſs for thoſe who trade in ſuch com- 


modities, beſides the carriage of them to 


the places of conſumption, would employ 
Porters _ a ether; * . or 
Water. 5 


The Followin 1g are e 1 kive 


made on the prices of corn, and likewiſe 
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In the year ſeventeen hundred and 


2 Bantry there was much rain in the 


ſummer, and in the year twenty- eight, 
the ſame in the months of March, April, 


May, June, and part of e e 


year wheat advanced in price, near four 


ſhillings per buſhel, that is, from four 


ſhillings to near eight; and barley roſe 


from two ſhillings and three-pence to four 


ſhillings, at which prices they continued 
almoſt the ſame, for the ſpace of a year. 
In twenty-nine the ſpring and fummer 
were dry, and the enſuing winter corn was 
much cheaper ; wheat being ſold for little 
more than four ſhillings a buſhel, and bar- 
ley for leſs than two and ſix-pence. In 
the year forty- ſix the ſpring and ſummer 
were exceſſively dry, and the winter follow- 
ing the moſt common price for barley was 
one ſhilling and four-pence the buſhel :-I 
remember many inſtances of the like ſort, 
but have not a particular account of the 


years they happened in, ſo muſt omit 


mentioning any more, but of this preſent 
year fifty- ſeven, when the price of corn is 


too well known by many, eſpecially poor 


e and labourers, that work for 


E ſmall 
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ſmall wages: It muſt alſo. be remembered 
by moſt people what great quantities af 
rain fell the preceding ſpring and ſum- 
| mer; and in all the time of- my memory 
I have known. it a general obſervation, that 
in the year enſuing a wet. ſummer corn 
was dear, and cheap after a A dry 
Year. 

, Theſe. obſervations give me cauſe to 
imagine that there is much. leſs dry fand, 
gravel, or creach-land plowed, than of 
others; whereas, was there to be as much, 
or more of it, then in all probability corn 
would never be exceſſively dear, for in wet 
ſeaſons the dry lands would produce the. 
greateſt crops, and be an equivalent for the 
deficiencies upon clay, or other low 
_ grounds. Thanks be to Almighty God 
there is appearance of corn enough in the 
nation to ſerve the inhabitants till the new 
be reaped, which though a yery promiſing 
crop, yet the old is id exceſſively dear; 
the cauſe. of which, I think, _ be 
owing to the ſmall number of perſons 
who have it in poſſeſſion, moſt of whom 
are of the. richer ſort of farmers; theſe, 
rowing they come to market, conſult toge- 


ther, 
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ther, and determine either to ſell it at an 


extravagant price, or not at all; but if 
there were more dry lands convaentel into 
tillage, there would be a greater quantity 
of corn in the nation, notwithſtanding the 


wet ſeaſons which might poſſibly happen; 


the number of ſellers would be more, and 


= conſequently leſs liable to enter into com- 


binations; for in a great number ſome 


would refuſe to do it, as being contrary to 


the laws of the nation; ; and ſome others 


might poſſibly be obliged to ſell at reaſon- 


able rates, for want of money to ſupply 


them with neceſſaries, and in all probabi- 


lity the poor would purchaſe their bread at 
a much eafier rate than they do at 3 
being May fifty-ſeven. 

There has lately been an 1 of 
corn ſettling in price, which was occafion- 
ed by a. notion'- conceived of there being 
likely to be a greater number of ſellers; 
for in March 'it wag reported that two 
ſhips laden with corn from Spain were ar- 
rived at Briſtol, and ſeveral others expect- 
ed, which occafioned the price of corn to 
fall in moſt parts of the kingdom; but as 
da not e corn came: into 

the 
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the North i in the middle of April, the far- 


mers who attended thoſe markets raiſed 
their corn to a greater price than before: 
It is the opinion of ſome, that the great 
quantities of corn ſent abroad is the cauſe 
of it's being ſo exceſſively dear; but there 
is but little reaſon to imagine it proceeds 


from that at this time, for ever fince the 


laſt harveſt, or ſome time before, the price 
has been too large for it to be lawfully ex- 
ported; and if any attempts have been 
made to do it, they muſt, many of them, 
be without ſucceſs, as our ports have Tru 
very ſtrictly obſerved. 

The high price of corn affects 1 the, 
greateſt part of the nation; nay, I may 
fafely ſay, that there is not one perſon in a 
thonſand a gainer by it; for as numbers are 
ſufferers by it, even farmers themſelves, 
in wet years, there are many tillers of land 
In the kingdom who have not only no corn 


to ſel}, but are neceſſitated to buy part of 


what they uſe in their houſes for . bread, 
beer, .&c. alſo ſeed to ſow their land with. 
There are many others, who though they 


do not buy for their own uſe, yet are not 


gainers by the extraordinary. price of corn; 
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for as in dry years there are many farmers 5 
can ſpare one half of what they grow, 
and in wet years they do not get more than 
three fifths of the quantity, then conſe- 
quently they cannot have more than one 
fifth to ſell, and if it ſhould be fold for 
double the price, yet it does not amount to 
ſo much money as one half a full crop 
would do at half the price; in wet ſeaſons 
too the harveſt is much more expenſive 
than in dry ones; the corn likewiſe takes 
more threſhing, being of a ſmaller body, 
and adhering cloſer to the ſtraw. There 
are many other diſadvantages which ariſe 
to the generality of farmers when corn is 
dear; thoſe who employ day-labourers 
4 muſt either give them more” than the com- 
mon wages to purchaſe 'the ſupports of 
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» nature, or elſe they become weak, 'and 
] not able to perform a common day's work; 
| ; | beſides the number of poor that are ſup- 


ported by a pariſh, generally increaſes when' 
corn is dear, this is conſequently more ex- 
pence to the farmer, as the greateſt part 
of the poor rates in the country is paid by 
the farmers. I would not have it under- 
ſtood that I think all farmers are ſufferers 
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by corn being dear, for I am ſenſible there 
are ſome that plow large quantities of dry 
ſandy. land who are gainers by it; but 
theſe make a very ſmall part of the tillage 
| farmers in the kingdom; the whole num- 
ber of them are much fewer than thoſe 
perſons that now pay ſo very extravagantly 
for their bread ; and I verily believe, that 
thoſe farmers who have now corn to ſell, 
and likewiſe thoſe that have for their own 
uſe only; are not one hundredth part of the 
nation; and if the price was lower there 
certainly muſt be many more gainers by it 
than there are at preſent; alſo many poor 
families would be much leſs ſufferers than 
they are, ſome of whom are too modeſt 
to be troubleſome to a pariſh, though al- 
moſt periſhed with hunger, of which we 
have had ſeveral recent inſtances. 
Great advantages would certainly ariſe 
from the ſheep which might be bred up- 
on theſe lands after being incloſed ; they 
would undoubtedly be more healthy — 
many others in the nation. It is well 
known to many Gentlemen, and to all far- 
mers, that a wet ſummer is the cauſe of 
great mortality in many of thoſe flocks. 
7 which 
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which: are kept upon low moiſt ground; 
be it either ſand or clay, if water continues 
a long time upon, or near the greateſt part 
of the ſurface, except it be upon the ſea 
coaſt, where the graſs is. ſo. ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſalts, as to render the blood 
more. florid, than it is in thoſe that feed 
amongſt freſh water, which is often the 
cauſe of the dropſy (commonly called the 
rot in ſheep), of which great numbers die. 
I need not give any reaſons why they are 
more healthy in wet ſeaſons upon ſuch 
lands as warrens; it is well known to every 
obſerver that ſuch ſheep have been ſound, 
whilſt others near them in low gromele 
have died rotten. . 

Upon the generality o open warrens 
there are but few ſheep at any other time 
than ſummer, when. graſs is the moſt 
plentiful ; for at other. times the greateſt 
part of them (if not the whole) are ſup- 
ported with hay; graſs, turneps, or, cole, 
on other grounds; the natural graſs upon 
warrens being only ſufficient for aged, 
ſheep that are barren; and even in- the 
midſt of ſummer, when there is the great- 
eſt plenty, the rabbers take the beſt, and 
| E 4 PT” oo 
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by corn being dear, for I am ſenſible there 


are ſome that plow large quantities of dry 
ſandy land who are gainers by it; but 
er make a very ſmall part of the tillage 
farmers in the kingdom; the whole num- 


ber of them are much fewer than thoſe 


perſons that now pay fo very extravagantly 
for their bread ; and I verily believe, that 
thoſe farmers who have now corn to ſell, 
and likewiſe thoſe that have for their own 
uſe only; are not one hundredth part of the 
nation; and if the price was lower there 
certainly muſt be many more gainers by it 
than there are at preſent; alſo many poor 
families would be much leſs ſufferers than 
they are, ſome of whom are too modeſt 
to be troubleſome to a pariſh, though al- 
moſt periſhed with hunger, of which we 


have had ſeveral recent inſtances. 


Great advantages would certainly ariſe 
from the ſheep which might be bred up- 


on theſe lands after being incloſed; they 


would undoubtedly be more healthy * 
many others in the nation. It is well 
known to many Gentlemen, and to all far- 
mers, that a wet ſummer is the cauſe of 


got mortality in many of thoſe flocks. 
"9, which 
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which: are kept upon low moift ground; 
be it either ſand or clay, if water continues 
a long time upon, or near the greateſt part 
of the ſurface, except it be upon the ſea 
coaſt, where the graſs is. ſo ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſalts, as to render the blood 
more. florid, than it is in thoſe that feed 
amongſt freſh water, which is often the 
cauſe: of the dropſy (commonly called the 
rot in ſheep), of which great numbers die, 
I need not give any reaſons why they are 
more healthy in wet ſeaſons upon ſuch 
lands as warrens; it is well known to every 
obſerver that ſuch ſheep have been ſound, 
whilſt others near them in low grounds 
have died rotten. 

Upon. the generality of. open warrens 
there are but few ſheep at any other time 
than ſummer, when graſs is the moſt 
plentiful ; for at other times the greateſt 
part of them (if not the whole) are ſup- 
ported with hay, graſs, turneps, or cole, 
on other grounds; the natural graſs upon 
warrens being only ſufficient for aged 
ſheep that are barren; and even in the 
middſt of ſummer, when there is the great- 
eſt * the rabbets take the beſt, and 
5 | E 5 a 
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the other will not make ſheep fat; neither 
do any of them thrive to be large, or to 
produce ſo much wool as they would do 
upon the ſame land, if it was incloſed and 
properly cultivated, for then the graſs 
would make ſheep fat in ſummer, and ei- 
ther cole or turneps (with fodder if re- 
quired), would do the like in winter; In 
wet ſeaſons, the mutton on ſuch lands would 
be much preferable to a great deal of what 
is fed upon low grounds; there are many 
fat ſheep killed becauſe they could not have 
lived three months, conſequently their 
fleſh cannot be ſo palatable, nor ſo whole- 
fome as that of healthy ſheep, which the 
dry ſandy land produces. I have before 
ſuppoſed one third part of a farm to be 
kept in tillage, the other to be ſtocked 
with cattle and ſheep, but there ought to 
wy ſome part reſerved for fodder. 

The ſtock of ſheep upon a farm muſt 
be of ſuch ſorts as a tenant judges proper, 
though I do imagine there would be both 
ewes, . hogs, and weathers, of vari- 
ous s ſorts ® . _ | by 2a 


* | Ewes: and lambs are mall ie 3 are young 
hep, either male or female, and are called ſo from half a 
F >" PIO 
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Upon a farm of five hundred acres there 
may be kept one hundred ewes,” and their 
gag till they be of ſuch age as is 
proper to feed them at: weathers' of two 
or three ſheer are generally made fat, and 
ewes that the farmers diſlike to breed from 5 | 
in the whole may reaſonably be fi uppoſed 
ſixty to be ſold every year, which is forty : 
leſs than the number of breeding ewes, 
though very few of them would fail being 
with lamb, yet I allow the reſt for caſual- 
ties in the whole flock, and * * the 
farmers own uſe. 

After a great ane in \ ſheep on rather 
farms (in low ſituations) the ewes would 
be ſold to breed from, to -repleniſh- the + 
flocks that were impaired; and even at as 
great a price as though they were fat, 
which would be a great advantage to the 
ſeller, by ſaving the turneps that they muſt 
otherwiſe have been fed upon. 

The number of ſheep I compute. to be 
clipt en each farm, is two hundred and 

| fifty; 


year old, 'till they be * the firſt time, which is at the 
age of fifteen months; weathers are the males that are ca- 
firated, and after the firſt time of their being clipt are 
called ſheer-hogs ; after the ſecond ' clipping two ſheer- 
ſheep, and after the third clipping three ſheer, &c. 


* 
5 s 
1 -- 
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fifty; from which there may reaſonably 
be expected five packs of wool; and ads 
mit there was one hundred and wglty 
farms of the like ſize in the faid 

then the increaſe of wool would be nine 
hundred packs in a year; this additional 
quantity would be found of great advan- 
tage to the nation, and eſpecially immedi- 
ately after a dearth amongſt ſheep upon lor 
fituations, as it ſometimes en there 
be exceſſive wet ſummers. 

The increaſe of wool would call 
| r e more employment for perſons that 
manufacture it; but the number that ſuch 
a quantity would require, I cannot aſcer- 
tain; nor am I able to make a calculation 
of che other advantages that would ariſe to 
the nation more than what I have mention- 

ed, by the number of men to till the land; 
but I am in hopes ſome better Judge will 
make theſe hints more clear. 

The converting plowable warrens into 
farms of tillage, &c. would be an advan- 
tage even to the maſter-warreners, who 
would be able to ſupport themſelves, 
and families in a more peaceable manner 
than e ; and with leſs hazard of their 
_ lives 


ſter· warrener requires him to be out of the 
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lives or health. For the buſineſs of a mas 


houſe in the coldeſt of nights, elſe he is 
liable to be greatly impoſed upon, as many 
of them are indeed, though extreamly di- 
ligent; yet it would be more fo if they 
were not . upon the warrens in winter 
nights, for thoſe are the times for killiog $ 
and there are more perſons. employ them- 
ſelves that way than thoſe who have a right 
to do it; and it often happens that the 


= maſter-warreners, when abſent, have great- 


ly ſuffered by their own ſervants, as well 
as thoſe that come from en habita- | 
tions. | | 

Te practice of: rabliin Salad 18 8 
come much like that of ſmuggling, for in 


ſome parts of the kingdom ſuch numbers 


of them have been kinks together, that the 
warreners have thought it too hazardous to 
attack them, though they were n 
taking away their property. 

I have mentioned before, 5 in af 
warreners killing any rabbets upon their 
own ground (without any regard to whoſe 
burrow they came from), and, as I have 
been informed, x ſometimes will do it 


upon 


\ 
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upon a brother-warrener's too, if he does 


not ſtrictly attend his buſineſs of nights. 


Such a way of life muſt be not a little diſ- 
agreeable to every honeſt man; and ſuch 


warrener would undoubtedly chooſe rather 


to rent a farm of tillage and grazing, 
whereby he might reſt quietly in his bed 
t proper times, and know his own pro- 
perty, and likewiſe enjoy more quiet of 
mind by living Pn. with his neigh- 
bour Be: 7 

I ſuppoſe. it will be aſked - how the ad- 
ditional number of people in the kingdom 
are to be obtained to rent the farms pro- 
poſed, and labourers to do the work. 

I own I do not imagine that the in- 
creaſe of houſes and people can all be ob- 
tained in one year, for. both require: time, 
and the building of houſes is the firſt ſep. 
neceſſary to be taken towards executing the 
plan; if they were increaſed the people 
would in courſe do the like; for there are 
many perſons' prevented from marrying by 
want of habitations, and even of tuch forts 
as are proper tenants: for to rent the farms, 
and likewiſe others that would Wy be- 
come day-labourers. 4 

| In 
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In many parts of the nation there are 
6 ſons who are obliged to live in a 
ſingle ſtate with their parents, though 
deſirous to marry if they could have farms 
with habitations ſuitable for increaſing fa- 
milies ; ſuch tenants would as ſoon be met 
with as proper houſes could be built for 
their reception. 

I have propoſed three times as mary 
houſes for labourers. as there are farms, 
and have great cauſe to imagine proper te- 
nants could be met with for them, as there 
are great numbers of men and maid ſer- 
vants in the ſervice of farmers that would 
gladly marry if they could meet with ſmall 
houſes, with as much land to each as 
would ſupport a cow or two, and a garden 
for potatoes, beans, &c. Such tenements as 
theſe ſhould be adjoinin g to the propoſed 
farms. 

There are many young perſons for want 
of habitations in the country, who pro- 
cure ſettlements in London, or ſome other 
Cities or great towns; and in theſe there 
are but few children reared ; even not one 
third ſo many as there are in the country; 
from an equal number of men and. wo⸗ 
= men 3 
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men; thoſe born and brought up in villages 
have alfo better conſtitutions than the for- 
mer, and are the propereſt for the plough 
or any other employment that r 
great ſtrength; we may likewiſe ſuppoſe 
that they make the beſt ſoldiers, therefore 
Gentlemen in all reſpects do great fervice 
to the nation, who order ſuch * houſes 
0 be erected in the country. 

Such habitations would be Sand ex- 
treamly convenient, the labourers would 
then be ſtationed near their daily employ- 
ment, which would render 3 much 
abler to perform buſineſs, than if they had 
a couple of miles to walk each morning; 
as there are many obliged to do, where 
their houſes are in one parith, | "URS RARE 
work in another. 

The keeping of cows would likewiſe be 
of great es to the families of day- 
labourers ; for milk in the country is the 
beſt food that fach children come at ; it is 
not hawked- about as in town, therefore 
poor people are obliged to ſpend- part of 
their time in ſeeking for it, and ſometimes 
cannot meet with any; but where a per- 
ſor has a cow of their own the children 
E . arc 
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are fed to their ſatisfaction, and the mother 
may earn ſomething at home in the time 
ſhe muſt otherwiſe have mo in ſeeking | 
milk at diſtant houſes. 

I imagine it will be ſaid, chat thoſe 
countries (where warrens moſt abound) 


would not produce young men enough of 
the fort I have mentioned to make day- 


labourers of ; nevertheleſs, enough could 


be had from other quarters, for in ſome 


parts of the nation there are more inhabi- 
tants than there is employment for, eſpe- 
cially in the north and weft parts, many of 
whom go to. ſeek for buſmeſs in the ſouth 
and eaſt parts of the kingdom; ſuch la- 
bourers would undoubtedly be glad ta rent 


| habitations in thoſe places where they 


could have conſtant employment, and. the 


common neceſſaries of life at a ſmall ex- 


pence : this they. could do by keeping of 
cows, and having lands to grow potatoes, 
beans, &c. as is > ki to ks SIT 
to each of the ſmalleſt houſes. . _ 

What I have ſaid, chiefly relates to ry 
ſandy land, which the generality of war- 
rens are upon; but there are large tracts of 


other kinds of ſoils which remain perpetual 


"Jp commons, 
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commons, without either rabbets/ or deer 
feeding upon them; many of thoſe would 
4 produce both good corn and timber, tho 
there is neither upon them at preſent, nor 
by the appearance of the ſurface have they 
been tilled ſince the deluge, © 
I have before explained the Ae 
Pens of commons, on ſome the number of 
Cattle are limited, and on others not; theſe 
latter are in general of the leaſt advantage 
to the proprietors; for many of the richeſt 
ſtrive to ingroſs the product by putting up- 
on them great numbers of cattle, which is 
a certain diſadvantage to their poor neigh- 
bours, and ſometimes the ſame to them- 
ſelves; for where there are many u pon a 
tract of land, or over ſtocked as we call it, 
they are more liable to die than if _ 
was fewer; and a mortality in chem is a 
reat loſs to their owners. 
Where land has too many ſheep! u en it, 
they are not only liable to die ſoon after a 
wet ſummer, but alſo in dry ſeaſons they 
neither produce much wool nor become ſo 
valuable as others, as being of a much leſs 
ſize; and on many unſtinted commons, 
both young horſes and horned cattle meet 
the. 
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Y whe f Ps fate of being ſtarved, ſo that they 
are but of little . x ;.. neither do: cos or i 
full grown horſes, bred. on ſuch. commons. 
yield much 1 to their owners; for the 
former give but little milk, and the latter 
are unable to perform much buſineſs, or if 
mares that ſuckle foles, their offspring is 
generally, ſmall. 15 rj 

In winters, attended; 1 continual fro, 

where... the land ig, deeply. covered with. 
ſnow,,: there general 7 great 9 of. 
cattle. ſtarved. e or. WR fodder ; 
for many who... have much = cattle upon 
commons poſſeſs but lutle land. as private 
property, therefore cannot ſupport. them, 
neither are they ſold. for nnch when, thers 
is a great, ſcarcity, df hay... _. 

In pariſhes w hich haye large commons. 
belonging, to eb che number of poor 
generally increaſes by hard 8 = IC. - 
many {mall tenants Mat their ſubſtance in 
- or other cattle, and when they die 
Bu. han loſt their all ; "of fuch men who 
meet 12 thoſe misfortunes, there are but 
few; who. take to bard labour after, as hay- 
ing before been oply. accuſtomed to watch 
their "ps &c. Which is not hard Work, 

0 * there 
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thetefore they cannot- ſupport their farhilies 
after, but e an expence to the 
pa ar; "Arid it is a general obſervation in 
the Wuntry, that the poors rates are high- 
ſt where the largeſt commons are. 
"The lands 1 mentioned might certainly 
de better employed; but 1 do not with to 
have a Dy of the leaſt proprietors deprived 
'of keeping cows, or any other ſtock that 
they Have, for T'think that Every one 
l aß to have thelt proportionable ſhare of 
Land Allowed them, Which Would be more 
"advantageous to every one than heir mint 
property in the whole. ee 
Where lands are [OTA di "0 
 polleſſor* has it in his power to make uſe 
of it as he thinks proper; and many of 
them would undoubteblly get both hay and 
. corn, by which they would 'have fodder 
for their cattle in ee, and Te Tor 
their families. | Nas og 
There are other very gal | 
" not; covered with water). would 77 
Eee " grain of ſome kind. or other, and Dy "pro 
Per ling the land mi ht be malle Pat 
For 5 after, .or we Us prodyetion of 
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Or if the. poſſeſſors did not chooſe to 
plow, they might make many other im- 
provements after incloſing, that are not 
done upon commons, and likewiſe keep 
ſuch ſtock as they liked, and would alſo 
have it in their power to get fodder for 
their ſupport in winter, with bedges for 
ſhelter, | as is not upon many commons; 
though perhaps ſomę perſons cquld not 
keep ſo much cattle in ſummer gs they did 
before, yet if they were better in qiglity, 
the value would be greater than 2 larger 
number of ſtarved ones that lived upon he 
product of the common any Whesg it js 
tO full of cattle. n . ety it 5367 
The incloſing — wt: of common 
would not promote ſo great: an incręaſe of 

people, in proportion to the quantity of | 
land, as thoſe that have warrens upen 
them; though were large tracts of land to 
be made dry, that are now under watty, 
there would he employment, and Sommn 
neceſſaries for many more than there. now 
is; and were dry commons to be ind, 
then in all probability there wauld be more 
corn — in -thoſe-lordfhips;:: which 
| would require people to carry on the bu- 

F 2 ſineſs 
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ſineſs of plowing, mowing, reaping, thraſh- 
ing, and many other works of huſbandry ; 
mechanicks would likewiſe be wanted to 
make, and repair all kinds of utenſils that 
ſuch buſineſs requires; and by improving 
"the land, the production of wool would be 
8 much greater than before, which would 
make employment for people in various 
parts of the nation; the corn that would 
be ſold for malting, would in ſome mea- 
ſure create work, though not ſo much as 
the laſt mentioned article; and if the in- 
creaſe of people was but ſmall in ſome 
paxiſhes, after the incloſing pf commons, 
yet in the whole nation it would make a 
conſiderable addition, both of men and 
corn; and undoubtedly there would be 
+ | : plantations made 1 75 Wa of the and 
| 1 
5 | 1 — are of various forts of land, 
. a therefore J cannot make an exact e 
either of the expence or profits that would 
ariſe by the improvement; yet I have ſome 
. reaſon to believe that the work would coſt 
leſ, and the advantages be greater, than 
- _ -- thoſe 7 from r that were warrens 
9 SAT £2 L : 18 * Cy: only 
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only. (admit their qualities were equal), for 
which I have made a calculation before. 
Where there are no rabbets, or they are 
only part of- the-ſtock, there will be fewer. 
additional houſes required than on ſuch: 
lands as are warrens only; ; the expence. 
will conſequently. be leſs in making the 
improvement; and as to the incloſing, it 
cannot be much different from the former, 
admit the ſoil be the ſame, and the plots 
of equal ſizes with the former; though if 
they were much leſs, and the expence 
more, they would be the readieſt let, and 
for a greater price, in proportion to their 
quantities; as being ſheltered by the hedges 
they are better for cattle, and the propereſt 
for ſmall tenants, of whom there is the 
greateſt number; and they generally give 
the beſt price for ſuch quantities of land as 
their abilities can ſtock. 
Theſe kinds of commons are not in 
much eſteem by the proprietors, for I have 
heard ſeveral of them ſay, their being 
ſtocked in an irregular manner rendered 
them of little uſe: neither do they bear 
much rent, for the other parts of farms 
* belong to would be let for nearly as 
N much 
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much alone as the whole are now; theſe 
are my reaſons for thinking that the ad- 
vantages by incloſing, would be greater 
here than on lands that are one ſnilling an 
acre, as thoſe warrens are that 1 * the 
firſt calculation for. 
There are other lands, if EYE were TY 
4 doſed, would add more to the nation's 
J advantage than thoſe I have mentioned; I 
mean ſome parts of the common fens, and 
others that are private properties; ſuch as 
are uninhabitable, by being ſix months co- 
vered with water, and ſometimes for years 
in the fame ſtate, and of little uſe. 18 
There have been ſome lands of ha ſame 
| fort laid dry by engines, imbankations, &c. 
and by other methods of induſtry have 
afterwards become as. fertile as almoſt any 
in the nation (and none properer for raiſing 
oaks). The number of inhabitants are 
| Akewite increaſed: greatly, even more than 
a three perſons to each hundred acres: of 
4 land: this I had before accounted to be 
the additional number the warren- lands 
would employ, were they to be cultivated. 
In ſome parts of the nation, by general 
e the roads — be greatly im- 


ou proved, 
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proved, and their lengths contracted; old 
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| draining. might, be obtained without the 


banking round of every lordſhip, or ſmal- 
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When attempts have been made for in- 
clofing of commons, or to join at a drain- 
ing, ſuch ſchemes have often been op- 
| poſed by. ſome or other of the proprietors ; 
even when it has plainly appeared to 
reaſonable | perſons, S, that all would be 
gaineis by it, though perhaps all would 
not receive advantages alike, nor in propor- 
tion for their part of money ſunk in the 
work; for it is impoſſible to form a plan 
ſo perfect; neither can the moſt equitable 

ropoſitions imaginable pleaſe every one. 

The incloſing of commons are often 
prevented by unreaſonable claims * 
among the proprietors; for ſome will 
tend that every one has an equal right; wi | 
the little freeholders, or land-owners, de- 
mand an equal ſhare with the 1 or 
elſe they will not conſent to a diviſion. 

It muſt be owned that every one who 
has a right to a common, may put upon it 
what ſtock they pleaſe, of the kinds it is 


8 adapted for, admit they be their own pro- 


perty; but that does not imply that all do 
teceive advantages equal; they ſurely who 
have the moſt incloſed lands (or others that 
are pavate) have it in their power to * 
© 
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the greateſt benefit of the commons; for, 
as I before mentioned, in ſome winters, 
the cattle upon commons cannot 1 deere 
out fodder. | a 
It is a en wht this ed Frey 
maſters to put large numbers of horſes, 
and other cattle' upon the commons in 
ſummer and autumn; by this means they 
have an opportunity of ſaving much fod- 
der! in their private grounds, for their cat- 
tle in winter; this practice greatly diſtreſſes 
thoſe that have but little private ground; 
as there are many have not, but make 
their greateſt — . the com- 


This may by ſome be dornkad a piece af 
barbarity, thinking that the rich are rob- 
ing the poor; but as they pay the moſt to 
the church and poor rates, it muſt be rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould have the greateſt 


benefit of the commons; and if the com- 


mons were to be incloſed, thoſe who are 

the higheſt charged in the pariſh books, 

| have ſome reaſon to expect a ſhare of land 
in proportion; and the ſmalleſt contributors 
ought 0 ow qr nn we the 1. 

rule. . thong 

| | There 
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There are many commons which are 
| ſtacked by a limited number of cattle, and 
vst too many for the quantity of nd; 
yet they might be made more advyanta- 
geous than what they are; for as they have 
pot- been plowed. of a. great number of 
years, theſe that are of clay ſoil. the ſur- 
face is become of ſo; ſalid a body, that graſs 
does not proſper ſo well as though it was 
rendered more open by proper plowing. 
Theſe lands would produce much better 
erops of corn than old tilled land; and the 
latter would produce better graſs 8400 their 
ſeed were ſowed with the 7 crop af corn 
: before laying down. 
Sand lands for want of plowing, gene- 
als produce much moſs, and that is de- 
ſtructive to the beſt ſorts of graſs; but 
they ate capable of being improved by the 
ſame rules as the former, and would by 
2 produce crops as profitable. e ee 
WMhere ſtinted paſtures are in ſuch, open 
Jaiddhips! that are the greateſt part of them 
tillage, there might he as many cattle kept 
as before, where all the proprietors are 
condeſcending to a thing that tends to N 
en good; for if an equal quantity 0 | 
0 
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old tillage: was ſowed with ſuch graſs ſeeds 
as are ſuitable to the ſoil, they would make 
a better paſture the firſt year after laying 
down; than the old one was, that * not . 
been plowed of ſome ages. 7 

There are likewiſe many tracks. of land: 
antually mowed, without ever been graz- 
ed a whole year; theſe are much leſs pro- 
fitable than they might be made, for by 
pulverizing the ſoil, they would produce 
good crops of corn, and by laying down 
judiciouſly, would be more yeludbin Joe hay 
than they were before plowing. 

I have known improvements af 8 
kinds, made in ſome few open lordſhips; 
but in many others, e of the like 


nature have been obſtructed, by à ſmall | 


number of the proprietors not conſenting; 
and even ſometimes: by only one perſon 
that would not comply. I own that the 
advantages which might ariſe from the 
plowing of one ſmall common, would be 
but little to the nation in general, though 
many of ſuch improvements would be per- 

oeptable; and there would certainly be a 
great number, if they could be done with- 
ont: the expenoe of an act of parliament 


for 
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for each ſeparate common, or meadow ; 


but as works of this nature tend to a pub- 


lick good, I hope ſomething will be 
| thought of by al Agents, to enable 


perſons to execute defigns\which would 
be fo beneficial to the nation. 


The great advantages which e be 


— by drainings, incloſing of large 


commons, converting of warrens into farms, 
or improving of any other barren lands, 
are well known to many of the proprie- 


tors, who though well - wiſhers to the'pub- 
lick good, yet have undeniable reaſons for 
not entering upon ſuch works; ſome only 


enjoy their eſtate during the life of their 
wife (being the jointure made by a former 
huſband), and at her death it returns to 


another family, not related to the imme- 
diate poſſeſſor; and moſt men refuſe to 
fink money upon ſuch titles, deeming it a 
trobbery of their heirs. There are other 
eſtates which deſcend from the father to 


his eldeſt ſon; where there is a num- 
ber of childten in the ſame family who 
have no ſhare in the eſtate depending, the 


improvement of it would make odds in 


"_ OS, by 3 money upon 
an 
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thoſe lands which 'muſt become the pro- 
perty of one child only. There are Ro 
eſtates which belong to minors, whoſe 
truſtees have no authority to join in drain- 
ings, or to enter upon any other expenſive 
improvement; theſe reſtraints greatly hin- 
der many uſeful improvements Which 
might be made in the nation: and was 
every poſſeſſor of ſuch lands inabled to 
mortgage them, for the money the work 
would coſt, there would in a few years be 
a viſible increaſe of people, corn, wool, 
and plantations, which would ** timber i in - 
future ages. 

Were eſtates to ah e * 5 
| aged profits greater after, than before, 
chen there could not be any juſt cauſe for 
ſucceeding heirs to blame the former pro- 
prietors: before the mortgaging of ſuch 
lands, there ought to be proper ſecurity 
given, that the money ſhould be applied to 
their improvement; and the method pro- 
poſed for doing it ought to be deemed a 
reaſonable one, 15 proper perſons e 
ed to make enquiry. 

| There are old fares hd mi ght be. 
| TOR to che e of both — . 
and 


| „ | ; | 
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-and tenants, and would likewiſe add to the 
wealth of the nation, by the corn they 
would produce if properly tilled; and after 
that would be better paſtorage n | 
"RE? of cattle than before. OF 10 
I have'already mentioned the e of 
| killing moſs; and-pulverizing of clay; but 
| there are yet other advantages might be 
obtained in many incloſures, and that is, 
by laying their ſurfaces in 4 better ofitic 

"RECAP WE af — 21903 INES nov 
obj 
appearance kate Dae" A ee of 
theſe ſuch as are quite flat, the Water be- 
caſioned by rain or ſnow,” reſides either up- 
on tlie top, or near it in winter, which 
renders the ſoil too cold for ſheep of other 
cattle to live there; likewiſe,” the graſs 
they pr roduce in ſummer is not of 16 god 
2 e as if the water was diſcharged from 
them quitker, which might be done by 
wing the land into narrow ridges. 
© "There are others chat have been plowed 
4 paſt ages, and are ow in ridges,” though 
too large; for on clay ſoils the water ſtands 
"betwixt each of them, as the furrows are 
lower an the ditches that oughit to febeive 


it; 


* 
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it; and ſome old lands have many large 
ant-Kills chat produce but very bad kinds of 
graſs, Land prevent che mowing of the 
tber that grows near them. In ſuch caſes, 
and thüfty _ it is Poffible to make im- | 
provetiients b y plowing; and likewiſe on | nn 
dry lands of any kind, when the water : 
runs off too early, as it generally does op- 
on fuch ſoils . the N wy © 
too 0 high, 15 ; 
Theſe inge 118 wan! bet to many 
venere wehe would gladly altet = 
'could they have the conſent” of their kind- 
lords; but this is often denfetl; becnüiſe 
ow! kinds have been rendered worſe than 
ec? by plowing: too often, and E 
po With Bern, Without manuiing of 
lowing 5 this is often the cafe when tands 
are Et at td High a rent, or not. 
leaſe,” br then f \terrants make as much 
profit ad they” can im a few years, ufd chen 
gie us their farms to che che who 
are then dbliged' either to lower the reits 
very :confitleribly, or Keep the land unte- 
nanted, to their F 1 Ex- 
amples of this ſort b kaufe many temen 
do 9 tenatits'ths bert) 7 Powe 
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any incloſure, at leaſt; but a very ſmall 
part; I have known this reſolution to 
prove of ill conſequence to ſeveral land- 
lords, for the tenants not being able to pay 
their rents, have actually been obliged to 
quit their farms (and ſome of them have 
become chargeable to the pariſh), then the 
landlords have occupied them till tired 
with loſs; after that they have granted new 
tenants leave to plow a reaſonable part; 
and now they have their uſual rents well 
paid, and the people live in a reputable 
manner; and. I know ſome do the like 
upon advanced rents, when they hold their 
farms by leaſe; for when a perſon is cer- 
tain of ki poſleſiion for.a Anpnder of en 
he takes pleaſure, to improve it. | 
 Improyements are ſeldom ſeen 8 the 
tenant diſtruſts the honour of his landlord, 
and has not a leaſe of his farm; for when 
improvements have been made, and thoſe 
who made them not allowed to enjoy them, 
this has. deterred others from, the like, 
| therefore leaſes are of general uſe ; for a 
tenant thereby may be impowered to, culti- | 
vate his farm, by which. he will, he more 
able * e to fer his rents: 520 


— 
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che leaſes may be made fo much in favour 
of the landlofd, as to prevent their eſtates - 
being injured by too much plowing; and 
undoubtedly the nation will be improved 
by an additional number of people. For 
when the quantity of tillage increaſes, the- 
number of labourers does alſo in proportion; 
I know ſome villages' wherein there have 
been houſes built for the reception of day 
labourers, to prottiote their increaſe." Theſe 
things were done, where the ' greateſt part 
of the lordſhips had been graſs for many 
years (being old -- ira 11 now ere ; 
IS more of them tilled: OT 200 ab, 
I know there are many g ren who 
have a notion, that incloſing 41 lands great - 
ly leflens the phmber, of people; but it is 
not that alone that does it, For in country” 
places (where there is not any kind of ma- 
nofiory carried on) the number of people 
are in propoktioſi to the quantity of land 
tilled, be it either open fields; or ineloſed; 
for. 1 have known where the number of 
inhabitants greatly increaſed after inclofing, 
and likewiſe were they decreaſed in o. 
lages, . a Felds wa n 
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L will hew. che cauſe of both, and: the, 
good effect that attends the one, and the 


ill conſequences that the other is liable. to, 
One of the villages chat I know. where 
the people increaſed after incloſing, is up- 
on an eſtate that was. e. 


thy gentleman who is now dead. 


lordſhip contains more than 8 
nine hundred acres of, land, and there Was 
but very little incloſure in the whole; it 
zs of various ſorts, and part of it very — 
_ even before. the late improvement, The 
Whole lordſhip, about thirty years face. 
was let for only three hundred and thirty 
pounds a year to two tenants, who beth 
| broke, and the gentleman was a great loſer 
by them. This fach 
character, the 1 l not be let; and in- 


gave the eſtate uch an ul 


deed there are but few tenants able to pro · 


. vide ſtock for ſuch large quantities of land 
this cauſed the gentleman to buy 

and direct the management of land 
| himſelf, though he was unacquainted with 


the buſineſs before this happened; * be- 


ing a PR, of great acuteneſs, h ©. by 
trig. - 
" 1 in agriculture, and ſoon dif- 


obtained an excellent 


covered | 


3 
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tovered the diſadvantages that attended his 
eſtate, One amongſt the reſt was, the 
Pant of more and better hedges, to divide 
the land into ſmaller plots, and to preſerve 
the corn, or turneps, from the cattle ; for 
the cuſtom hitherto had been, to have all 
kinds of ſtock to graze in one piece of 
land, which was very extenſive, with bad 
fences on the boundaries, through which 
the cattle eaſily paſſed, and | eſpecially the 
rabbets that were amongſt them; but theſe 
he baniſhed from many parts of the lord- 
ſhip, and only ſuffered them to temain 
upon a ſmall part of it, for a few years 

The parts adapted for tillage he cauſed to 
be well plowed, and ſoon began” to divide 
the land into leſs parts, by ſetting of 
_ and fences to ee it. But there 
= then but few labourers living in 
the village, he was obliged to hire men 
Rom diſtant parts to do his work, as well at 
horſes and plow- men, for he endeavoured 
to have all his work done in the beſt mana 
ner, and at proper ſeaſons: by ſuch mes 
thods he acquired good crops of corn, ture 
neps, and rape; by this kind of manage 
_ and by laying down with proper 
G 2 gralz 
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graſs feeds, the eſtate. came inte god re- 
pute in a few years, and he Was olched 
to let parts of it for farms, *to'which he 
conſented, as ſoon as he could get houſes 
built for ſuch tenants, and the eurer 
they required. monde of. 

The eſtate is now et for chr d FIRE | 
ſand pounds à year (excluſive of” ſore 
plantations); and the tenants pay their rents 

well; notwithſtanding ſome of them bought 
part of their firſt ſtock on truſt of their 
iandlord; but this is paid, and every one 
now lives in 4 plentiful manner; their 
welfare was a pleaſure to the gentleman 
(when alive), and it is now the ſame to 
his children, who are deſirous to make 
— mae ow ſee their tenants nod 
. — n 39% 1 

I am not certain 00 the: private” W 
tages from the improvement, but have 
heard that it paid much more than com- 
mon intereſt; however, ſince the incloſing 
there are more than tripple the num- 
ber of inhabitants. There are villages 
in the ſame county too, wherein there 
are much fewer inhabitants than I have 
known,” notwithſtanding the fields are 


not 
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not incloſed, A few years: ſince: they 
were rented by. many ſmall farmers, who 
made ; plowing the greateſt part of their 
employment; by that they got: crops of 
corn, &c. to fupport their families, and 
pay rents, &c. but now moſt of the houſes 
are down, and each lordſhip is let to one 
perſon only; and ſuch large tenants very 
rarely plow- fo great a quantity in propor- 
tion to their rents, as the leſſer ones do, 
who make their greateſt. dependance upon 
their tillage; and it is the ſame. in other 
places where farms are large, and but little 
of them 2957 WH for there the inhabitants 
are the feweſt. a 9: +7 

I have heard on ; aſſigned for re- 
ducing the number of houſes ; one is 
to leſſen the expence of repairs, and the 
other to prevent there being too great a 
number of poor; but ſuch deſigns haue 
not always the defired effect; ſometimes a 
great tenant fails, and the landlord loſes 
by him, or if he be tired of the farm gives 
it up; then the landlord, perhaps, cannot 
meet with another to take the whole, but 
muſt either keep it, or elſe divide it in- 
to leſs parcels, and build - houſes accord 


Ts: ng! 
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ingly ;- in any of theſe caſes, if labourers 
are required, it will be an extraordinary | 
expence if they come from diſtant places, 
even though it be but two or three miles; 
for a man that walks ſo far every morning 
and evening, cannot be expected to do as 
much work as if he lived near itz yet he 
expects a greater price for what he under- 
takes by the lump; and if the hapitationt 
of the labourers be at a greater diſtance, 
they will aſk ſtill the more, for a poor 
man cannot live ſo cheap from home as 
with his family, therefore he will not go 
far to work without extraordinary Wages : 
there is another inconvenience which at- 
tends the farmer who has his labourers to 
ſeek in diſtant pariſhes, he cannot always 
have them when he wants them; this i is a 
lots, and many times a great one, if it 
happens in harveſt; whereas, if his labour» 
ers have habitations in the neighbourhood, 
they are ready at the maſter's call, and if 
more than common earlineſs be required, 
they may be eaſily acquainted with it; 
therefore houſes in every lordſhip, for as 
many labourers as can be 3 im- 


2028 may be. Foy N 152 
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J muſt allow, this may be the cauſe of 
ſome poor, yet the expence of them to the 
| farmers cannot poſſibly be more than the 
money ſaved by GY! n n. _ 
near them. f 


'£ 


2 


The work is n Ja 8 
where the greateſt number of labouring 
families reſide, and it is evident that the 
uſeful ones contribute to the ſupport of 
others not capable of maintaining them 
* 


I doubt not but it will be remarked by 
ſome of my readers, that in many pariſhes 
there are. more labourers, than there 
is conſtant employment for; in ſome 
8 I know it is ſo; but the caſe is the 
reverſe throughout the nation in gene- 
ral; far in many parts the want of men 
to till the land, cauſes many large tracts 
to remain almoſt uſeleſs, which otherwiſe 
might be improved ſo much as to pro- 
duce both timber, corn, and wool, with 
many other valuable commodities; there- 
fore the want of ſmall habitations in the 

N is a loſs to the nation, and he that 
| G4 "vm 


[ 
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builds them (where wanted) does a pub- 
lick good ; but was every gentleman (that 
has it in his power) to leſſen the num- 
ber, the nation would become diſtreſſed 
for want of corn, and there would be fewer 
young men to repel our enemies in . of 
danger, bs 7 TBS wie 
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Sbewing the various method; of di R * 
inclhſing barren. lands, and how to make 
Fences (to guard the young hedges), at an 
expence not half fo much as the common 
methods are. A method alſo of preparing 
barren ſoil before the planting of young 
' hedges, by which they will grow as luxuri- 
antly as on forts 45 that are ay the mot 
Feri le. 


\URVEYING is the firſt a 

: neceſſary towards dividing or incloſing 
of large tracts of land; obſervations ſhould 
be made of the hills and valleys, and the 
ſprings, or where there are any ſigns of 
water being eaſily obtained, all which 
e be laid down in che map C2" uy - 
this 


* Where there are ruſhes, or wild WS growing, ther 
q ec! is water near be ſurface, | 


_* . 
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this means, the plots intended may bo 
laid out in ſuch manner, that all of them 
«ſhall have the advantage of water; and 
where there is a neceſſity of ſinking of 
wells, it may be done ſo that one of 
them ſhall ſerve. faur fields, by having A 
large ciſtern placed in each of them; ad- 
mit the well be made at a point - where 
the fields join. | 

The next thing neceſſary to be thought 
of, is the fences to divide the lands, = 
how to guard the growing hedges after 
planting, that they ſhall not be injured by 
any kind of cattle; this is the greateſt ex- 
pence that attends incloſing, and it ought - 
to-be confidered what materials, for that 
purpoſe, are eaſieſt to come at, for the 
_ Cheapeſt will e be moſt r 
able. 
I T ſhall here mention various methods 
that I have obſerved, with the expence 
attending them, and likewiſe give . my 
opinion of the effect of each; but the ex- 
pence of work. being double in ſome parts 
of the nation to what it is in others, the 
charge of incloſing is therefore various; 
and this nat only by the price of the la- 
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bour, but by the prime coſt of the mate: ö 


rials, and the carriage of them. 

Where ſtones are eaſy to be come at, 
I have known dry walls made of them; 
and if they be four feet and a half high, 
are a proper fence . againſt horſes, horned 
cattle, hogs, or ſheep ; and when properly 


built, will ſtand with very little 


repairs 'till 


the hedges (if well planted) be a fence; 
and then the ſtone, if it be of a right ſort, 
may be burnt for lime to MR the land 


Fa 


| Where ſtones are at a 


with. 


The: chönpen den I. Meg inutios:thls 


ſort of work done for, is eight-pence a 
yard in length, taking up the ſtones in 
the quarry, and building the wall; but 
ihe expence of carriage is according to the 
diſtance, and cannot be accounted for in all 
places, though this work Is ſeldom done 


Upon good land, to eue mach / of 1 


being waited, I have known 


poſts and 


rails, the guard fencing with a fmall ditch, 
and where there are three rails to each 
ſt, the expence is e equal with the 


Amer e 


dome- 
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Sometimes large ditches are made, and a 
high bank raiſed; at the top of which the 
quick is planted, and in the fide of the 
bank are ſlight fleaks drove in, ſomewhat 
leaning over the ditch; this ſort of fencing, 
with ſome little repairs, I have obſerved to 


anſwer the purpoſe it was intended for, and 


is cheaper than either of the former; for 
where there is not a rock near the ſurface, 
a ditch of four feet wide in the top, and 
two feet deep, may be made for three far- 
things a yard in length; and hurdles made 
of hazles or fleaks, with three flats to each, 
will come to little more than three-pence 
a yard, which makes the whole expence 
of each yard about four-pence.. 
In low and level ſituations, ditches are 
made eight feet wide in the top, four feet 
in the bottom, and two feet deep; this 
work coſts two-pence a yard in length in 
ſome countries, where the land is eaſy to 
dig; theſe ditches generally have water in 
them, and are fences alone, without an 
quick growing upon their banks; but 1 
think hedges are more ſhelter to cattle, and 
kewile | to the young _ in ſpring, when 
therg 


* 
; 
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there” generally. are cold winds! and froſts | 
in the hight, which are greatly prejudicial.” 
Where lands bear but ſmall rent (as the 
generality of warrens do), chere are Walls 
made of the ſoil” which will ſtand nine or 
ten years, with ſome ſmall repairs; that are 
not very expenſive, there being fidthing to be 
purchaſed but workmanſhip; they are ge- 
nerally faiſed five fert high, and the ex 
pence of the work is not more than three - 
half-pence for each yard in length; and if 
a2 ſmall ditch is made by the ſides, to ſe 
cure them from horned cattle, chat may be 
done for a half- penny, then the whole ex- 
pence is but two- pence a yard; this ſort of 
fencing is the cheapeſt, but it cannot be 
made where che * is tilled, or covered 
to bold td os. to gender: A0 fod Wale 
are only known in dme parts of the na- 
tion, I will deſcribe” their ſhapes and the 
manner of building them. The heighth of 
the walls I have mentioned before, and the 
breadth in the bottom is generally made 
two feet and a half, and at the top below 
the coping, about twenty inches broad; 
each ſide ought to batter equally alike, | 


At 
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At the. place where the wall is to bs 
built, the workmen extend a line by the 
fide of it, and make a cut directly down- 
r Tpade, as ä 
or ſtaple of land will admit of; they then 
ee parallel to the fitſt, at the di- 
ſtance of two feet and x half; and after the 
two lines are done, betwixt them cuts are 
made of the like depth, at right angles, 
from one line to the other, and about eight 
or nine inches apart, and the whole fol is 
taken up with the ſpade. as deep iis the | 
earth will adhere together, and then laid 
with the graſs downwards, with one of 
| their ends to the other fide of the firſt line 


| that was made; and their whole: length is 


the breadth of the wall at bottom; after 
this firſt courſe of the yall is laid, the end 
of the ſods are pared with a ſharp ſpade; 
in ſuch; manner as to tauſe them to form a 
ſtreight line, and to batter æqually on each 
nde ſo much as to bring the wall at Wray 
to the breadth beforementioned. 

The ſods of the ſize 1 -rhetionds; in in 
Foes ſoils, are liable to break, or being 
too heavy for à man to lift with pleaſure, 
it is neceſſary to cut them in two before 

A they 
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they are turned over, though they. muſt 15 


be Joined together as one ſod, in the place 

where they are laid for the wall; but it is 
judged by the workmen to be better to cut 
them obliquely, than ſquare as the end of a 
brick is: after the laying of each courſe of 


ſods, the upper part of them muſt be made 
even before another covering is laid on 4 


and as broad as the top of the work is, the 
line muſt be ſet for to take up the next 
ſods by, t though they may be cut in two 
before laying, for reaſons given before. 
In carrying on the work it muſt always 
be obſerved, that the joints are not directly 
over each other, for every one ought to be 
covered with wha ſods, in the ſame. man- 
ner as a wall is made of bricks or {tones ; 
and the two courſes next the coping, ought 
not to be cut in two as the former, but 
ſhould be laid on their whole length, di- 
rectly acroſs the wall, to bind the others 
tight to each other; and after that a cop- 
ing ſod muſt be laid on with the graſs 
| uppermoſt, and project on each Yn | 
three inches; and if at any time the cop- 
ing happens to be broke i it ought to be im- 
N repaired,. otherwiſe the wet 


ans Wah has the 8 0 He 50 if 5 
the! wy be e ſtrong loom.” ape, 
If tutrf is not to be got at at the Place 
where the wall is intended, it may be 
brought from diſtant places, and eben thert 
at a fmaller expence than ſtone 
Fh taking of- ods to bla wal, wil 
greatly impoveriſh'the ſoil, and render the 
ſurface (from whence it was taken) very 
poor; but it will recover, and become as 
good as any part of the fields in two or 
chree years; for by plowing an Parrow- 
ſoit will be brought there; and the 
py for ſake of ſhelter, Will chbofe to 
lie near the walls, and their " dafig” Will be | 
of Kent ſervice ? , be 
I have before bletved, that the kills 
and valleys ſhould be ſhewn in the draught, ; 
for the advantage of dividing the fields, fo 
that «every one may be ſerved with water ; 
and that the hills and plantafi 5 may be 
laid in ſuch manner, as to make” the in- 
cloſure more ornamental than the open 
field "was ; and if each tenants houſe be 
near the center of their farm, they will be 
more convenient; than if all the houſes 
ſtood near each 2 as they do in 


villages. 
When 


When the walls want repairs it is proba- 
be the fields adjoining may be tilled, and 


fore it will be neceſlaty to leave three feet 
in breadth betwixt the wall and the land 


that is to be prepared for the hedges ; and 


ſhould, the like muſt be by each of them; 
and the diſtance from one to the other 
ought not to be leſs than fixteen feet; ten 
of it to be prepared for the planting, and 
ditch; for was it to be leſs, the roots of 
conch and pry, would be apt to run from 
the old land and mix with the roots' of the 
| hedge, and be very prejudicial. 


muſt not be taken from the place where 
the quick is to be planted, for that would 
render. it ee ages to wha the foil 
by burning. | 


and planting hedges more e 1 
have given a ne of it. beat y 
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cannot afford turf for the purpoſe; there- 


if there be two walls, as it is requiſite there 


The turf tiſed to build the wall with 


To render the method 3 bung walls; | 


AAA'A The ditches on ade a of 
the walls to preferve them from horned 
H cattle 


„ 
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LMN Land reſtbalk't. 
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cattle, they are to be the leaſt breadth i in 
the bottom imaginable, 


BB The ends of the ſod walls. 


CC The tops of ditto. 
DD The land left untilled for repair of 
the walls. 


EE A lope from the top of the bank. 


FF The top of the bank. 
GG That nde of the bank wherein three 


- rows of plants are ſet at a foot apart. 
HH A ditch of four feet broad, and two 


- deep, out of which earth is taken to raiſe 
the bank. 


LE The firſt courſe of fods' as they are cut 


do build the wall with. 
K The front of a ſod wall, with the man- 
ner of the joints. 


of 


If hedges of white-thorn, 88 


maple, or the like, be planted upon land 


naturally barren, they will thrive but 
flowly ; and that cauſes a great expence 


by weeding, and likewiſe in repairing the 


guard fences for a long time before they 


ovine lences. 


But 
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But if ſuch land be properly cultivated 
before planting, the weeding will be over 
in two or three years, and the hedges able 
to defend themſelves before the walls need 
much repairing. 

Whilſt che land is preparing before plant- 
ing, it requires a whole ſummer to do it ig, 
which cauſes ſome gentlemen to omit it, not 
chuſing to loſe a year; but that need not 
be always the caſe, for as Lady-day is the 
moſt cuſtomary time that. tenants quit 
their lands, if the landlord then enters up- 
on them, with an intent to incloſe or di- 
vide, there is then a ſummer to come be- 
fore planting can be done; and the land 
may be prepared while the guard-fences 
are making. 

When plans are laid dn for the di- 
viding of lands, the ſoil may be improved 
either before or aſter the building of the 
walls; admit they be placed at proper di- 
ſtances, and the turf left betwixt them. 

On lands covered with ling, furzes, or 
old graſs, ſufficient improvements may be 
made by burning, and proper tilling; and 
if they are pared with a breaſt-plough, it 
will have an excellent effect, for then there 
H 2 wt 


the land was plowed deep, as is practiſed 
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will be more earth burnt than if the land 


was broke up with a horſe-plough, and 
fires T0086 on what the harrows will take 


out, as the roots and branches of: ling, 
young furzes, or grals. Lb 


The land that eannot be 5 with a 
breaſt-plough, is ſuch as is mixed with 
pebble, or other ſtones near the ſurface; 


for either of them injures the inſtrument, 
which ought to be kept extreamly ſharp. 


To improve ſuch land it ' ſhould be 


| plowed in APril or May, as thin as is poſ- 
fible todo it; and in ſuch manner as to lay 


one part of the ſurface, or graſs, upon the 
other; that is, by turning one half only, 
and the other to remain uncut, as the 


ſpaces L: M in the plate; N is the part 


plowed, and turned in two furrows, the 
one towards L and the other to M, fo as 


to join each other: by this the earth ſoon 
becomes dry, and the roots are eaſily taken 
out by harrowing, after plowing. This 
method in ſome countries, is called reſt- 
balking ; and though only half of the land 
be turned over, yet the roots of graſs, and 


weeds are much ſooner killed than if all 


by 


by ſome people, who imagine that ſuch 
plowing ſooneſt deſtroys the roots of couch, 
or the like: this, however, is a miſtake; 
for by turning up much earth with them 
they keep moiſt and growing, except the 
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deep, but that is very expenſive, and in 
{ome ſoils cannot be performed, where 
there is a rock near 0 ſurface, or con- 


land was that ney eighteen inches 


cealed pebbles. In the ſpace of twenty or 
thirty days after reſt-balking the land, the 
greateſt part of the graſs will be killed; 
then it ſhould be plowed, and likewiſe 
barrowed, two. or three days afterwards, 
or any time earlier, 1 there be a probabi- 
lity of ſome of the roots being ſeparated 
from the earth; this work muſt be done 
every day in dry weather, till moſt of the 
roots be drawn out of the ſoil, and when 
they appear ſa dry as to burn, let them be 
laid in heaps, at four or five yards apart, 
and fire put to them in the evening ; for 
in the open air they will burn beft in 
nights, and ſhould: then be attended, to 
keep the fire in till the whale be burnt : 
when the heaps are cool let them be ſpread 
all over the land that was plowed, not 
| "oy = leavin 
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leaving any aſhes in places where the fires ' 
were. Ten or twelve days after the laſt 
time of harrowing, the land muſt be plowed 
again, then harrowed, and as much roots 
and other things as the harrows draw out- 
muſt be burnt and ſpread as before; this 
muſt be repeated three gr four times be- 
fore the end of Auguſt, in dry weather if 

ſſible. I ſhould recommend the plow- 
ing of it ſlanting, the ſecond time, if it 
could be done, as the lines upon the plan, 
betwixt O and LMN repreſent, and · ob- 
ſerve to go not any deeper by plowing than 
it was at firſt taken up, till the roots of 
couch, and other weeds be killed; and 
when that is done, the deeper it is plowed 
the better, for that will increaſe the quany 
tity of ſoil. 

The ſlant, or angle plowing, may be 
very well done before the walls are built, 
put after there is ſcarcely room to turn a 
team of three horſes; but where the 
ploughman only uſes two horſes on 3 breaſt, 
and guides them by reins, then he will 


find room to turn, kalt the walls arg 
þuilt. 


This 


This method is much the beſt, for it 
cuts the ſods in long narrow pieces, that 
are eaſily broke by the harrows : and _— 
ſooner: becomes dry than if they w 
plowed, either in length, or directly 850 
the ſecond time; for by the one there 
would be ſods of a great length, and the 
whole breadth of the furrow; and the 
other method of plowing would leave 
ſquare pieces that would not ſoon be pul- 
verized by the harrows. 


I have recommended the ſummer months 


to plow and harrow the land in for the 
following reaſons: viz. by expoling then 
the roots of perennial weeds to the fun and 
dry air, they will become dead, and many 
plants be killed that might poſſibly ariſe 
from ſeed, betwixt each time of plowing 

and harrowing ; eſpecially if there had 
been furzes or broom growing there be- 


fore, for they generally ſhed large quan- 


tities of ſeed which never periſh before 
it grows; and when plants of either are 
ſuffered to live amongſt thorns, or any 
other young hedges, they weaken them 
yery much ; there are many annual weeds 
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that would be killed: w_ PO in ſum 
mer. t! 

But the like number: of times plowing and 
harrowing g. late in the autumn, in the winter, 
or early in the ſpring, would not have the 
fame effect of killing weeds; for the ſeeds 
before mentioned would not become plantz 
x betwixt each time of plowing, but remain 
as perfect as before, and be liable to TR 

8 the enſuing ſummer. 
As to the roots of any kind of peren- 
nial weeds, there would not any more of 
them be deſtroyed than what the harrows 
might poſſibly take quite out of the 
| ground; for if part of a root be in the 
earth, it will remain alide, and grow the 
next ſpring; for that reaſon the cutting of 
roots by plowing in winter increaſes the 
number of weeds, for the froſts will not 
kill them that are in the earth, though 
ſome people may imagine it would. 
If hedges be intended where the lands 
are tilled, and have for ſome years been 
ſowed with corn, then plowing and har- 
rowing in the ſummer is as neceſſary as 
though it was graſs; and as there cannot 
be ſo much matter to burn as before, there 
. | ought 
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ought. to be ſome proper manures laid u 
on the land after the ſecond time of plow- 
ings and by the next it will be mixed with 

the ſoil. If it be ſand, gravel, or creach, 

I would recommend a thin covering of clay 
(if any is to be met with near); this will 
prevent the wet from deſcending too early 
from the roots; and after the laſt time of 
plowing, I recommend a thin covering 
of any of the following ingredients; VIZ. 
pigeon's dung, lime in the ſtone, about 

twenty . buſhels to each acre of land, de- 
cayed wood, ſawduſt, or ſoot, double the 
quantity; but if none of theſe can be had, 
or perhaps at too dear a rate, then the land 
ought to be extreamly well tilled in April, 
May, and June, and ſowed with turneps, 
and to be grazed with ſheep, whoſe excre- 
ments will make an improvement equal to 
the manures beforementioned: I mean to 
have the whole field tilled, for one part 
cannot conveniently be done without the 
other; and the earlier the crop is eat off 
the land the properer will the ſeaſon be 
for planting; if it could be done in No- 
vember and December it would be the 
beſt,” as 6 and February are often 
| attended, 


: later than the middle of March. . 
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attended with froft: and it is not ſafe to 
plant white thorns, maples, or Hornbeam, i 
This method of preparing land may be 
thought tedious, and too expenſive ; but I 
| have raiſed good hedges by it in ten years, 
upon lands where hedges had been plant- 
* by the common method, twenty years | 
before, and never became a fence. | 
After the land is prepared; the next 
thing is to provide plants, and if they be 
porn white-thorn, maple, or hornbeam, 
I ſhould chooſe to have them as thick as a 


man's finger, whether taken out of woods 


or nurſeries; and in the taking of them 
up, as little of the roots ſhould be cut off 
as poſſible, and kept from the air, which 
would dry and kill the ſmall ones that 
ought to be preſerved, for they are the firſt 
that make new fibres. 

When the fide of the ditch is a 
out next to the place where the bank is 
to be raiſed, then cut the plants about fix 
inches from the roots, and if any of them 
be broke, cut the end ſmooth with a ſharp 
knife, but do not meddle with any other 
yu when 9 lay them a foot 


3 
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apart, with their upper ends even with the 
ſide of the ditch: then cover them with 
earth about eight or nine inches thick, make 
the top even, and the front battering, as the 
fide of the ditch does below; that is to 
cauſe both fides to meet in the bottom when 
it is two feet deep; the ſecond and third 
rows muſt be laid at the like diſtances 
from each other as the firſt, and oppoſite 
the middle of the ſpaces as in the plan. 

I have not mentioned planting of oak, 
aſh, or elm in the hedges: for any of 
them do hurt, and the roots of the two 
latter run fo near the fuciace 4 as to ym 
plowing. 

I have ſome reaſon to imagine, that plant= 
ing on the ſide of a bank will be thought im- 

oper, for I have heard it ſaid the plants 
ſtand too dry; but by experience I know 
the contrary, for though their tops are at the 
ſide of the bank, their roots are not, but 
are placed in ſuch a manner as they meet with 
moiſture and good earth, below where they 
decend into; I have ſeen them proſper well 
by this method, and much better than ſome - 
near them, that were planted in a trench 
Prepared tor the „ about a foot deep 


and 
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and filled with good carth, nearly, though 
not quite ſo high as the natural W 
without any kind of ditch by the ſide, and | 
by that it was imagined the plants would 
receive more moiſture ; below the made- 
earth there was only ſmall ſtones mixed 
with a little ſand, and when the roots 
reached the plants they did not thrive. 
In making of a ditch two feet deep (as 
I have before propoſed) poor earth, or 
ſtones, at the bottom, will become che co- 
vering of the laſt or uppermoſt row of 
ne which will prevent their proſpering 


At firſt, but their roots in a little time will 


reach the better earth, and the plants grow 
as vigorouſly as the other, which is the ad- 
vantage of planting high, there being a 
greater depth of * for 1 roots to 
in. 
Ihe firſt and Gig: year es 3 
the quick muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
for notwithſtanding the land had been til - 
led before, yet it is poſſible there may ſome 
come from ſeeds, and roots unkilled, 
though much fewer than if it had not, 
Upon dry ſand lands the hedges are often 
injured in April and May, by a hairy kind 


of 
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of Caterpillar that eats the leaves, and young 
branches; this may be prevented by ob- 
ſerving in winter where their cells are, that 
contain their eggs; they appear like cob- 
webs fixed to the branches: the beſt me- 

thod that I know to deſtroy them, is to cut 
the branches off that they are upon, and 
burn them; this is not a great expence, 
for a man will clean many rods in a day, 
and put them into a bag tied before him, 
till he has got as many as will make a ſmall 
faggot; but it is not ſafe to let them remain 
near the hedges, leſt their eggs ſhould 
kindle, and the Caterpillars * to the 
hedges to feed. i 

It may reaſonably be . that the 
hedges will be grown to - fix feet high, in 
four or five years tine, and then they 
ſhould” be plaſht, or laid, as ſome call it; 
the method I approve, is to cut up cloſe by 
the ground every other plant in the upper 
row, leaving the ſtrongeſt ſtanding, but cut 
them about three feet high. Thoſe of the 
other two rows ſhould have their tops taken 
off, at about four feet from the ground, 
and at the bottom cut more than half 
, it will not only render them eaſy 
to 
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to lay, but the part below will put out 4 
greater number of branches, than. if it had 
not been cut; the branch of the firſt and 
ſecond rows muſt be laid between thoſe of 
the upper one, and fo much flanting on the 
fide of the bank, that their ends will reach 
upper row; thoſe that are laid muſt be at 
equal diſtances from or above each other, 
and in ſuch manner as the upper one ſhall 
be near the top of the upper row, that was 
cut at the height of three feet from the 
ground; by laying them obliquely on the 
| fade of the bank, they prevent ſheep creep- 
ing between, and make very thick hed- 
ges, for they put out branches from the 
layers, and allo from the parts below the 
Cuts. 
Az the are the work.» dings th 
graſs that may poſſibly grow upon 
the vary ſhould be cut up, and the bot - 
tom of the ditch cleaned out, and fpread 
upon the land, and not laid to the roots of 
the hedge, for where that is done, it great- 
ly encourages weeds and briers : paring the 
ſides of the banks has 2 contrary effect, for | 
. and increales the num-· 
ber 
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ber of ſhoots in the hedge, for where there 
is a root laid bare in the fide of the bank, 


it will put forth branches, either the white- 
thorn, maple, or hornbeam; the beſt hed- 


ges I ever obſeryed,. were managed this 
Way, - ; 


The plaſbing or laying of hedges ſhould 5 
be done in the winter, when there is not 


any leaves upon the thorns, or 2 
for at other ſeaſons the rind would part 
from the wood, and the upper parts TOR 
8 
The guar 


two years after the hedges are plaſh't, for 


were cattle come at them the firſt or ſe- 


cond years, they would do as much n 
thou oh they were new planted. 


There will be ſome difficulty of meeting 


with a large quantity of white-thorn plants, 


of the ſize I mentioned, except a gentleman 


has them upon his own eſtate, for nurſery- 
men chuſe to diſpoſe of them ſmall. 


To ſuch perſons as propoſe to divide 


their lands, and to plant many hedges, it 

will be extreamly convenient to have plants 

for their uſe, growing upon the ſame 
eſtate ; for then * may be 9 to a 


proper 


a. ben ſboud be hept.up tor 
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oper ſize; and there will be leſs int in 
planting them, than if tlley were Yrought 
from” diſtant places; and the expence of 
ing ſmall plants clean fro weeds in a 
nurſery, will be much leſs, than if grow- 
ing in the fields to make hedges; but when 
they are planted large ones for that pürpoſe, 
—4 expence of weeding would ſoon be at 
an end, and likewiſe that of guard- fences, 
which is the e ene ants _ attends | 
incloſing. 1 * | n 
I don't propoſe at preſent to treat r 
upon a nurſery, but only to mention the 
management of a few plants proper for 
field-hedges; which might be bought ſmall 
ones, of nurſery- men, and after brought to 
the ſize I propoſed they ought to ey be- 
fore they were planted in the fields. 
The land for this purpoſe ought to be 
ſuch, as may be trenched eighteen inches 
deep, either with the ſpade or plough, 
without meeting with 4 works much pebble; 
or ſtrong clay; for the plants will make 
much better roots in ſoil that is tenderer; 
ſuch as black ſand, or any ſort of mixed 
earth chat! is not 700 ff xd aps, 


f 4 
| Was 
1 3 1 
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The plow trenching i is much the cheap» | 
eſt, yet I don't recommend it 3 
work, for I could en ſee it ſo well done: 
as the ſurface ſometimes is drove in heaps 
by the firſt plowing, then the next does not 
cover it equally, and if there be any roots of 
couch near the top it will greatly increaſe, 
and the expence of weeding will be great, 
or it will otherwiſe much injure the plants. 
But when it is done with the ſpade, the 
couch may be covered a foot thick with 
earth, admit the hole depth be but eigh- 
teen inches; and that is a rd anethod of. 
killing . 1 % eee wt Dre 
The trenching ſhould "aj 3 the au- 
tumn, that the N be planted in the 
mildeſt ſeaſons, for froſty air is not good to 
expoſe the roots of plants to dit kills many 
fibres. that might be of ſervice; or plants 
which are. very ſmall, March isa proper; 
time to plant them, leaſt the froſt-ſhavld 
heave ce out of the earth, but I ſhould 
chuſe to have them remain in the ſced- bed, : 
till they were a foot i ht, then thay 
would be in leſs. 3 | 


The plants that I: dts 1 at 
* dry lands ate the * maple, 
or 


— — . on 
— 


like management 


earth is laid upon them, a 
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or hornbeam, with fome hollies, and the 
will ferve them all. 
When the ground in the —— pre- 
pared, I ſhould not chuſe to have the plants 


put in with a dibble, for I have obſerved 
this to cauſe many roots to grow crooked, 


and to break, when taken up the next time; 
before planting, their Toots ſhould: be cut 
to about ten inches "os and laid ſlanting 
in drilis made with ſpades, and after the 
perſon ſhould 
go with one foot on that ſide where the 
roots lie, and tread the earth faſt to them, 
and at the ſame time cut off their tops about 


an ineh above the ground; the drills may 


be about nine or ten inches apart, (then a 
Hough may be readily uſed to 4 the land) 
but the plants need not be more than four 
inches from each other, and to remiin l 


they be the ſige of a man's finger. 


On lands that are tilled it is amodible:to 


make walls of ſods, therefore other guard- 


fences muſt be made uſe of: but if the 
fields on both fides a new planted hedge 
have not any ſort of cattle in them the firſt 
ſummer after planting, then in that time 


* and if in the winter 


there 


a l * th 2 
— 
* . 
— 
T 
, 
1 
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hurdles, placed upon the top of the ba- 8 
will be. ſufficient to prevent | ſheep' paſſing 
through the hedges: it is poſſible they may 


crop part of them, but they will not EE 
chuſe it, as the branches will then be hard, 
and the taps: higher than they can reach z 
but were: the ſheep to have the like oppor- 
* tunity in ſummer, they would prevent any 
ſhoots being long, 2 1 heir 
firſt appearance. | 
If horſes or b 5 
the fields, one row: of fleaks or hurdles 
would-nbt be ſufficient; on that ſide where 
there is not a ditch, to {prevent their preſs 
| ſing againſt them; and as there to he one 
made on the other fide, as from D to D in 
the plate, the hank ought to be made ex. 
treamly narrow in the top: otherwiſe the 
_ cattle would:walk upon and deſtroy it; and 
ſuch a bank with 2 ditch on aach fide would 
take off the moiſture too faſt foom the 
plants: therefore 1 ſhould rather chuſe to 


have but one ditch, and from D to D place 


a row of poſts ſomewhat leaning from the 
plants, at three or four feet diſtance ; and 
in each of them a rail high enough to prevent 
12 the 


f 
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the large cattle getting over, but not ſo as 


they ſhall have an opportunity to creep un- 
der; the fleaks at the top of the bank will 


ſtop ſheep, and on the ſide where the hedge 


is growing; but few cattle will attempt to 


climb up when the fleaks or hurdles * 


n near the edge of the bank. 
As the expence of guard- fencin 9 is grea: 


ter where there is large cattle, than where 


there is only ſheep, it would leſſen the ex- 
pence to keep them ſeparate as much as poſ- 
ſible, and likewiſe to keep the greateſt part 


of the fields tilled for corn, or turneps, till 


the hedges were ſtrong; but where the 
fields are — made paſtutes of, after 
planting I ſhould chuſe to fence in the fol- 
lowing manner: that is, to make the bank 


three feet broad in the top, with a row of 
fleaks placed at the top, leaning over a 
ditch that is three feet —— at DD: the 


other row of fleaks placed below the ne- 


ther line of the nen and euere over 


Ty ditch. . . $74 
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THEN a farm conſiſts wholly of 

ſuch land as a warren (that is, Pc 
and. or gravel), it requires the utmoſt 
induſtry imaginable, to render it capable 
of ſupporting horſes and oxen to plow, 
and r &c. and cows to produce 
milk. 

The firſt year, I think it impoſſible to 
be done; for as the uſual time of entering 
upon farms is at Lady-Day, there is not 
then graſs enough upon the land for the 
cattle, immediately required to prepare part 
of the land to ſo with corn: for was 
that work deferred till the graſs grew, it 
would occaſion a ſcarcity of fodder the 
enſuing winter; the land, before it be 
cultivated, will not produce much hay, 
conſequently, there muſt be a want of 
fodder ſome part of the firſt year: but the 
expence would be leaſt to buy in the 
ſpring, and to till the land as early as poſ- 
3 by which corn and . might 
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be acquired for winter uſe ; and alſo better 
graſs than before. 
As much plowing will be required in a 
ſhort time, proper inſtruments ought to be 
provided, to cauſe the greateſt expedition 
poſſible; the ploughs fitteſt for the purpoſe 
are ſuch · as can be uſed in ſand land, with 
only two. horſes abreaſt, and 22 with 
reins, by the man that holds the plough, * 
The ſame ſort of ploughs mah | be drawn 
1 by a pair of oxen, with a horſe before 
Will them where more ſtrength is required; 
| i theſe ſort of ploughs are uſed in many parts 
Þþ of England (though not univerſally); my 
1 | are very ſhort, with only one colter, the 
1'8 1 point of it ſtands before the ſhare, n 18 
1 much better than a plough with three; as 
there are ſome ſuch made uſe of to = 
' the furrow in ſo many different places; 
ttheſe ploughs require more ſtrength of cat- 
tle to draw them, and are moſt liable to 
be diſplaced : for if any of the three col - 
ters' meet with a large * the plough 
is generally raiſed out of the earth, and 
leaves a part unplowed (or balked, as it is 
commonly called), and was there 3 
_— there could not ** be ſo many 
interruptions 
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interruptions met with, The method be- 
fore given for reſt-balking, and plowing 
obliquely the ſecond time, will render the 


ſoil more eaſy to be pulveriſed with har- 


rows, than if it Had been plowed with three 
colters. 
Harrows of various ſizes will. be re- 


quired, according to the different uſes they 


are deſigned for: a pair of heavy ones (to | 


be drawn by four horſes, or 'oxen), are 
the propereſt to break turf, and to take out 


of the ſoil couch or other roots. When 


the ſoil is become fine, and clean of roots, 
light harrows are beſt, and their ſize ought 
to be in proportion to the breadth of the 
lands; and where the lands are narrow, 
one harrow. ought to be but half as broad; 


two of them ſhould be joined to each 


other with irons, as a gate is to the. poſt 
that ſupports it ; the heavieſt harrows ought 
to be fixed two together, the fame as the 
light ones ; they. will be much eafier taken 


up to clean, than if ns lame: weight was | 


in one. 


A roller will be 8 uſeful, both 


for corn, and graſs-land-: and a farm of 


this ſort of land ſhould have one conſtantly 
I 4- upon 


\ 
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upon it they are beſt that are made of an 

| 'oak-tree, the diameter not ' leſs than two 
feet, and if the length be about five, ſuch 
are better to turn at the end of a land, than 
thoſe much longer; they are properer for 
uſe upon narrow lands, and it 1s better to 
have ſhafts to them as a waggon, than any 
other way for the uſe of a farmer. 
The tenant that enters upon a farm of 
barren land muſt endeavour to change it's 
14 = re, and introduce proper grafles as early 
= s poſſible, to make ſome better paſturage 
= for his cattle before the winter comes on; 
"and the more he plows" the firſt ſpring 
| the earlier will the farm keep a greater 
Ll . number of ſtock, if ſceds be immediately 
1 5 ſowed; greater improvements might be 
| made by more proper tillings, but that muſt- 
| be deferred on part of the land till next 

; Fear. As the plots of an hundred acres 
| aach, will be paſtures of a proper ſize for 
| 
| 


w_— 1 — 2 


' ſheep, I would adviſe to prepare one of 
them for that uſe, by only common plow- 
ing and ſowing the firſt. ſpring, in the 
following manner, if the tenant be not 
admitted to plow before Lady-day, it ought 
to be done as foon as — after: If 
there 


W 
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there be a large quantity of dead graſs upon 
the ſurface, or any other vegetable I 
will burn, before plowing. fire ſhould be 
put to it in mfny places, on a dry day. 
jan ſort, of land will produce either black 
or poland oats, white peaſe, and tares, 
| which the farmers in the North call len- 
tiles. ; 
As this land nab be ome after 8 
ing, the furrows ought to be thicker on one 
fide than the other; then eyery one will 
form a ſort of drill, which will be a recep- 
tacle for the ſeed; and it will receive cover 
by the harrowing: after ; the furrow on the 
thickeſt ſide ſhould be about four inches, 
for if much more the ſail would not be fo 
good; and if much thinner the harrows 
would not cover the grain with earth, but 
rather pull up the ſods, if only de e 

ſort were made uſe of. 

The poſition that the PX lie in, is 
very material: for if they ſtand right upon 
_— of their edges, the greateſt part of the 
ſeed will fall betwixt them; and by har- 
rowing and rolling will be covered ſo deep, 
as not to be able to reach the ſurface with 
the ſprout from the kernel, but muſt 
5 oh periſh 


in the — 


Fo 
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periſh'in the earth; and if the Satie 
flat the ſeed will reſt upon them, and the 
greateſt part will not be covered with earth, 
by ever ſo much harrowing, the conſe- 
quence of which will * bad, as being 
too deep. 

All lands will not A of the depth 
I propoſed: for in ſome there is a rock 
nearer” the ſurface, which will limit the 


depth of plowing but if there be an im- 


poſlibility of | plowing ſo deep as deſired, 


the furrows ought to be thickeſt on the 
land edge: and 250 will cauſe them to lay 


properly to receive the grain ſowed 1 
. 
It is beſt to ſow the ſame day the ds 


plowed, for this ſort of land; will then 


harrow the beſt : and if any ſods be raiſed 
thereby, they muſt be placed in the now: 
with the graſs fide downwards. 
As this land will be required for paſtu- 
rage, I ſhould chuſe to ſow it with tre- 


foil, as being a cheap ſeed; and likewiſe 


proper for ſuch ſoils; and if there was a 
mixture of ryg-gaſs, it would come _ 


4 
' 
# \ * 
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If the trefoil be in the huſk, and rye- 
graſs mixed with it, about three buſhels 

ought to be ſowed upon an acre: but if 
eee about ten pounds, and 
one buſhel of rye-graſs to each acre. _ 

The ſeeds — be ſowed either at tha 
time of harrowing, or any other time be- 
fore the grain comes up: if it be at the 
time firſt mentioned, it muſt be when the 
grain is . ſulliciendly covered; and after 

ſowing, harrow the land once more in a 
| wer to give the ſeeds a thin covering, 
for as they have but a ſmall body; they 
ought to remain near the ſurface ; and i 
they were ſowed before the land was,bar- 
3 5 then the covering of earth neceſ- | 
fary for the grain, would be don much for 
them. 

Wat I mean by ſowing the ſeeds at any | 
time before the grain comes up, is when 
the land is immediately to be rolled aſter- 
_ wards, which will give moſt of them a thin 
covering of earth: this work muſt be done 
when the ſurface is dry, or otherwiſe too 
much of the earth will adhere to the roller, 
and take part of the ſeeds with it; neither 
W roll — 
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foil is tolerably dry, for when it is toe 
moiſt, it is liable to bind too much after- 
wards. | Rolling is of great ſervice, for it 
does not only render the ſurface. even, 
| (which. makes it better to rake upon in 
Harveſt): but it likewiſe preſſes the furrows 
cloſe to each other, by which the ſoil re- 
tains a moiſture proper for the young roots 
of the corn to feed upon, and was this 
land not to be rolled, there would be many 
large cavities under the furrows, ſo that 
the grain that lay in them, would periſn 
for want of proper earth for the fibres 1 
cCollect juices from. 

Where the land is md with AY it 
may be rolled after they are above ground, 
if the weather was too moiſt before: but 
' the peaſe and tares are liable to be broke 
or bruiſed by it, and would not proſper ſo 


SO, 1 after; therefore if there was much 


rain the ſeeds might be ſowed, for they 
would not require any more cover than 
what that would make, by cauſing part of 
them to enter the ſurface, and * thoſe 
above were .conſtantly. moiſt they would 
grow, for I have had both graſs and tur- 
l ſeeds, * extreamly well; * 

o 


*. 
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they were ſowed in rainy weather, with 
out either harrowing or rolling. Any of 
the forementioned ſeeds may be ſowed 
till the end of April, and buck- wheat 
(that is a great meliorater of land) may be 
ſowed till the end of May: but it will 
not admit of any other plant to live un- 
der it, therefore it ſhould be ſowed upon 
land not intended for graſs the enſuing 
year; one of the ten acre plots may be 
employed that way. It is a good feed fon 
horſes, hogs, or fowls: and the land 
that it grows upon may be ſowed with 
winter tares in November; and they will 
be found of great uſe in the ſpring. 
I have not yet ſaid any thing about 
ſowing barley, but that I propoſe upon 
land pared and burnt, or what is called in 
ſome counties devonſhiring of land, or den- 
ſhiring it; this work muſt be begun as 
early as the farm is entered upon, that 
there may be as much of it as is poſſible 
improved that way the firſt kk for 
when that work is rightly performed, and 
properly tilled after, the land will produce 
plentiful crops of corn and clover, for 
three or four years if required; and be 
| in 
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th velier after for any fart. of -graſs- 
| leeds, tak the nature of the ſoil is Jura- 
-- This fort of übe nb d is . to be 

met with where the warrens are, except 


there be many large pebbles, or other 
ſtones in leſs than an inch of the ſurface: 


js the n x ti 


pared. 

As this piece of improvement is 5 
brerſilly known in the nation, I will | 
here inforn my readers: how. it ig fer. 
| formed. | 
Zz 
uſe of for paring : the one is a ſmall plough, | 
that is worked with a pair of horſes; a 
man with them (in the fens of Cambridge- 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire) will pare wo Acres 
of land in a day. 

Theſe are called Rockcliff Plo nghs; but 
for what reaſon I am not able to 3 
for; the colter of one of theſe ple is 4 


circular plate of iron, edged 2 with 
ſteel: it moves upon an axis fixed to the 


beam, and cuts the turf about two or three 
inches deep when it is uſed in the fen 
land; the ſhare is about a foot or fourteen 
| * 
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inches broad in the web or fin, but the 
point is narrow; it is made of the ſame 
ſort of mettle as the colter; both of them 
are kept ſharp or elſe they aratmatiarnr 
uſes fe the colter muſt-either cut the turf 
extreamly clean on one edge, or elſe the 
ſhare cannot turn it over; and as the ſhare 
goes ſo near the ſurface, it meets with 
many ſtrong roots of graſs that require 
| a ſhary inſtrument to cut them. This in- 
ſtrument is the moſt expeditious upon carr. 
or moſs land, but not of any uſe where 
there are ſtones or roots of ear they are of 
uſe in the places beforementioned as com- 
mon ploughs, and extreamly eaſy to work. 
The other inſtrument is called by dif- 
ferent names (in different parts of Eng. 
land); in che North a floating or paring 
ſpade ; in ſome places a breaſt - plough; and 
in others a denſhiring - ſhovel. The parts 
which anſwer „ of a 
plough are both in one plate, about che 
thickneſs of a ſcythe, and of as good metal 
the flat or ſhare part is ſomewhat more 
than a foot broad ; but the forepart is made 
with a point; the bolter is a part of the 
mw Which forms che ſhare, it 45 turned 


ſquare, 
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2 done early enough to ſow with tur- 

; for as great quantities of fodder will 
be required to feed the working cattle with, 
there will be ſtraw for that purpoſe in the g 
winter, and if clover be ſowed with the 
barley, there will be 4 crop upon the land 
the next ſummer, either for paſture or to 
mow, which is a year earlier than'can be 
had upon that part of the farm that is ſow- 
ed with turneps; but ſome of both is ne- 
oeſſary, and land . to 1 prepared for 
the purpoſe.” OE o hn 

To have land in ide for barley,” it 
ſhould be pared as ſoon as the weather will 
admit of it in the ſpring: but as it eahnot 
be performed in hard froſts, it is impoſlible” 
to fix the preciſe time to begin. nen 

After the land is pared in the ſpring, the 
turk muſt be burnt, as ſoon as it can be 
made dry enough; and if the weather be 
fair pg ten or twelve days, it will not rec 
quire much trouble, for a few turfs that 
are become quite hard will burn the others; 3 
but when there is much rain or ſnow it 
cauſes them to rot and not dry, except they 
be kept with turning or reared upon an 
aer ſuch methods are ſometimes o_ 
K e 
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ſed on all the turf; but I found. it better to 
turn only every third tow upon thoſe next 
them: when their upper ſides are become 
dry, as they will by one fair week, which 
is much earlier than the land will be where 
they lie; though when every turf is 


turned, there is not any other place for 


them to lie upon, and by lying upon wet 
land it cauſes them to rot or break, by the 
worms working through them; "but —_ 
one row lies upon another, it is then dry 
on the under tide, and will be fit to burn 
much earlier for it, though they may poſũ- 
bly require turning more than once. 
The rearing: of turf is to turn them 
round, making one end meet the other ſo 
as to form a cylinder (hollow. in the mid- 
dle), ſtanding up an end: theſe muſt be 
kept turning end for end in wet weather, 
, or they will not dry, but grow at their 
lower ends. 5 
It is not all forts of turf that will (Wh 
without a little dry furz, heath, fern, ſtub- 
ble, or the like, and eſpecially in the ſpring, 
if the ſoil be ſand, for that ar me: fire 
much more 4 4 does. 
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When the turf is fit to burn, there 
ſhould be a ſmall bundle of furz; or the 
like, laid where each fire is intended to 
be made, and the turf that is moſt dry 
laid upon them with the graſs fide down- 
wards, and the turned ones may all be laid 
on before the fires are kindled; the heaps 
ought” to be made in conical ſhapes, but it 
muſt be obſerved to leave a ſmall part of 
the furz uncovered (on that fide of the 
heap next the wind) to place the fire to: 
but when that is done, turfs muſt be im- 
mediately laid there, or elſe the wind 
would cauſe the fires to burn too Herce : | 
the fires ſhiould not be kindled: till near 
night, for then they will burn much panes 
than in the day-time, and when they are 
become ſttong, the turf that was not turned 
may be laid on at various times, when it is 
obſerved: that che fire breaks b the 
heaps. gg '* 

The fires thould be Adden on nights, 
and if any go out there ought to be fire 
carried with iron ſhovels to them from other 
heaps, where it may be ſpared': holes 
n be ogg with pokers om top to 

_ K . bottom 
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bottom of the heaps, which will greatly 
er, the burning. | 
In ſummer, when turf is extreamly dry 
; it will burn without furz, or the like: the 
method is to begin the heap hollow in the 
middle, by ſetting a turf on an edge, as it 
was reared to dry, with the graſs-fide in- 
wards, and A. three or four thickneſs 
the ſame way, making two heights of 
| them: then put a Wee full of fire in at 
the top, and lay more turf to cover the 
hole, with the graſs-fide downwards, one 
end to the ground, and the other towards 
the top of the heap. 
It is neceſſary to begin Ne upon the 
bare ground, and not upon a turf that lays 
flat upon it, for that would deprive the 
earth of the benefit it would otherwiſe re- 
ceive from the heat. 5 
In the time of burning, it muſt be Foul 
ſerved, when the fires are fierce, to lay 
upon them the wetteſt turfs, likewiſc ant- 
Hills, or any other ſuperfluous earth that is 
near, for by. burning ſuch things they 
make a rich manure; when they are be-. 
come almoſt cold, ſpread them equally over 
all the land, with iron rakes and ſhovels ; 
| OY leaving 
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leaving none where the fires were, for 
there the ſoil will be ſufficiently* inriched 

the heat ; and the more heaps are made, 
the greater will the improvement be: and 
when it can be done without the expence 
of fewel, the fires may be made at no more 
than three yards apart. 

The land that is burnt before the middle 
of May may be ſowed with barley (im- 
mediately after the aſhes are f veel). and 
plow it in as thin as it can poſſibly be done 
(the irons of the plough muſt be kept ex- 
treamly ſharp), and after that rolled, as it 
will not admit of harrowing, for that would 
draw the thin furrows on heaps, and leave 
part of the corn without cover ; I have had 

exceeding good crops after this method of 
tiling, and never ſowed more than three 
buſhels on an acre : for the land is fo ex- 
treamly rich after burning, that a great 
number of ſtems proceed. from one grain, 
and when there is too great a quantity 
ſowed, the ftraw rots before the corn. Is 4 
ripe. . a 
If the weather be dry the ſeed may be 
ſteeped in a weak brine for twenty-four 
hours or more, it will greatly forward it's 


K 3 _ growth, 
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growth, for it will continue moiſt much 
longer chan if it had been in water only; 


| Which! is a method uſed by ſome. 4 


If the land be not a TE deep =T 
there. may be about four buſhels of cinque- 


foil ſowed upon each acre, and plowed in 


with the barley : for as I propoſed making 
the furrows thin it will grow through 
them ; though I do not deem once. plow- 


ing, to be a proper preparation for it, yet 
as good fodder is not to be met with upon 


ſuch farms, till it be propagated, I think 
the earlier it is done, the better able will 


97 farmer be to ſupport his cattle; and 


that purpoſe he may ſow ſome cloyer 
with barley, to mow the next year, and 


ale plow it for wheat. 


The work of paring and. 8 muſt 


| not be ſtopped, when. the ſeaſon for ſow- 


ing of barley i is over; for the land thereby 
may be Br epared for turneps, that will be 
of great ſervice in the winter, and when. it 


is too late for ſowing of them, it will be 
early enough to get land, in order for wheat 
or rye; and may be properly tilled to lay 


down with graſs-ſeed the next ſpring if 
deſired: for three times plowing, and Har- 
rawing 
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rowing as often in the ſummer, will de- 
ſtroy the roots of the natural ee and mix 
the aſhes with the'earth. 

„ third or laſt time of ok for 

rneps, ſhould be at eaſt four inches deep, 
an harrowed fine before ſowing,” to pre- 
vent the ſeed being buried, and after ſowing 
rolling is the moſt proper, for it gives the 
ſeed ſufficient cover, and the ſurface of the 
land will keep moiſt longer than if the ſeed 
was harrowed in, and not rolled. 

Turneps may be ſowed from the time 
that barley ſeed - time was ended, till the 
middle of July; the firſt crop, if they ſuc- 
ceed, may be eat with ſheep; early enough 

7 for the land to be ſowed with wheat or 
= rye: or if they ſhould chance to be de- 
| ſtroyed by ſmall flies, there will be an op- 
portunity of plowing again, and ſowing 
more ſeed on the land; once plowing will 
be enough, for the land that is ſowed firſt, 
as it muſt be proves twice more for the 

, wheat crop. 

There may good kinks: of: ee 
graſs be propagated on the land that has 
been plowed, as nen an __ 1 
or _— ens 
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I chere be a rock near the: ſurface, 
cinthebil is what 1 ſhould recommend 
to get fodder from; for I have known it 
mowed more than twenty years on ſuch. 
ſort of land, without ever having any ma- 
nure carried upon it; and when the _ 
was plowed it produced good, crops of 
corn. \ | 
I have likewiſe Gran it Oey” per very well 
| ates! there was only gravel for-three 
feet deep,, without water ſtanding amongſt 
it; but it will not live long in deep ſand; 
but the perennial red clover will endure 
many years upon ſuch land, and it makes 
| good fodder ; rye-graſs will do the like, and 
ſome of both may be ſowed together. 
If the land be intended for paſture, 
white cloyer or trefoil are proper ei- 
ther mixed or ſeparate; and for the ſake 
of graſs early in the ſpring, there may be a 
little rye-graſs ſeed ſowed upon the ſame - 
land; one buſhel of it will be enough, 
with eight pounds of either of _ _ | 
upon an acre. | 
I would not adviſe the ai g wy rye- 
graſs alone, for though it grows early in 
we ſprin g it will not make any freſh 


leaves 
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leaves in the ſummer months, Sar chere 
be uncommon quantities of rain. 

If the ſurface of a whole farm be ſo full 
of ſtones, that it cannot be pared, part of 

it muſt be ſown with peaſe, oats, &c. as 
before directed; and the other may be i im- 
proved, by burning ſuch roots as may be 
collected together by harrowing, after pro- 
per plowings in the ſpring and ſummer, in 
order to ſow with turneps, wheat, or rye, 
at the proper ſeaſons. 

I have before given ſome direions for 
this work, before planting of hedges: and 
the ſame method of plowing, is what I re- 
commend for land that has been a lon 
time graſs, or ſuch as is become full of 
couch by bad plowing. | 

At the times of harrowing, there ſhould 
be three perſons to attend a pair of har- 
rows, that the couch and other roots (that 
the harrows draw up) may be collected 
into heaps in all parts of the field; for 
when there is only the perſon that drives 
the horſes, he ſeldom cleans the harrows 
till he comes at the end of the land, and 
then moſt of the graſs, roots, &. is 
brought there, though ought to be 

burnt 
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| burnt in various places, A 
1 85 over all the land. 

There muſt be a rope fixed ta binder 
parts of the harrows, and one perſon:ſhould 
keep hold of it, to lift them up when clog- 
ſeg by that the earth and graſs-roots will 
drop from them, and the third perſon 
ſhould rake it aſide, and lay it in ſmall 
heaps upon that part of the land that has 
had all the harrowing that: was intended. 
The readieſt way to perform it is, to go as 


many times in one place as is neceſſary, be- 


fore any other is begun upon; and by that 
means, the graſs-roots will not want mov- _ 
ing any further chan 4 — of the 
harrows. 

The land that f ade ole once in the 
ſpring, and ſowed wal either barley, oats, 
peaſe, or the like, cannot poſſibly be made 


clean, for many roots of the natural graſs 


will live; and where there is not any clover 
or other ſeeds ſowed with the corn, the 
land ought to be plowed immediately after 
the crop is taken off: and if the weather 
be tolerably dry, it may be made in good 
ou * n a . mY n erer | 
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and harrowed two or three times, and 
burnt as before directed. p 5 

I imagine the expence of pale cough 
oraſs and other roots, will be deemed un- 
neceſſary: for if they are killed by plowing 
and harrowing, they will rot and become 
a manure for the land; or if they were 
carried off and laid in one heap, by many 
times turning they would become fine 
mould, that would greatly enrich either 
tilled or meadow-land ; but I am well a{- 
- ſured, neither of the methods has ſo good 
an effect as burning: for I lately had a 

ſmall parcel of land committed to my care, 
Which had little elle growing upon it than 


beath, and ſome fern: the ſurface. Ws | 


ſtrong grayel with a ſmall mixture of ſand. 
Part of the land had been plowed the 
ſummer before, and by that means moſt. of 
the beath, . Was Killed. and become 
rotten 
mo ordered. * 8 of the, — 
piece in May, and before the middle of 
July I ſowed it with turneps z but 3 
ſowing it had been three times plowed, and 
as many times 'harrowed and burnt, as be- 
fore directed; the crop was: extreamly A 
Where 
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where there was the greateſt quantity „ 
roots burnt, as on that part of the land that 
haad not been plowed the ſummer before: 
when I ſhewed the crop to people of ob- 
ſervation, they were convinced, that burn- 
ing was much better thun to ME 1 matter 
| W 8 
| At the time of: n upon a Win of 
this ſort, as many ſheep ſhould . be. pro- 
vided as can poſſibly be ſupported ; for 
their excrements by folding will greatly 
enrich the land, and the proper ſort for 
that purpoſe is barren ones, from one to 
four years old; for if they were ewes that 
ſuckle lambs, it weakens them, both by 
driving them every night and morning be- 
tween their paſture _ the fold; and like- 
wiſe by being confined 5 their feed 1 in 2 
mornin 3 
The ſheep . not to be hin upon bet- 
ter land than that they are to be kept upon 
after; for if they were they would not 
thrive, and perhaps many of them die; 
therefore I would adviſe to buy them from 
land of the like nature; and if they had 
been folded before, they will be much the 
1 for the purpoſ. "x 
4 Ne 
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The fize of the fold ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the number of ſheep; two ſu- 
perficial yards to each will be enough, and 

that wil n manure the land in one night ſuf- 
ficiently for a crop of wheat, which will be 
much leſs liable to blight, than if it was 
ſowed upon land manured with dung from 

a ſtable-yare. 

There are various methods: dd in 
ſowing of wheat, and where Mr Tull's 
rules are not followed, I have not found. 
any better (upon lands that are well tilled) 
than to ſow and plow in about ten pecks 
on an acre, and malte the ridges i four 
yards broad; the ſeed will be better co- 
vered than if the land were plowed firſt, 
and then harrowed to cover the ſeed : and 
the wheat will be leſs liable to be pulled up 
by harrowing in the ſpring, far wi to kill 
the annual weeds, or to give cover to era 
ſeeds if ſowed then. 

The whole month of October i is a very: 
proper time for ſowing of wheat: but 
where a farmer has more than he can do, 
then it is better to begin earlier, than to 


have part to do in November; for then it 


is a long time in . up, and very lia 
ble 


105 2 vou | 
ble to be . in 27755 by rooks"or 
other WIS tt 16 5 q 

There are Ar beuge to bees 
wheat from being blighted,” by ſteeping the 
feeds before ſowing in ſtrofig brines : bat'r 
have not found any of the effectual u 
all ſorts of land; and particularly on ſuch'as 
has undigeſted manure in it, or where long 
graſs of ſtubble is plowed in at the time of 
ſowing © I ſaw an inſtance of this in à piece 
of land, that had clover upon it till June; 
and after that was twice plbwed before the 
time of ſowing the wheat! part of the field 
was wet land; and that Had not much clover 
upon it, but 4 bad ſort of long graſs, that 
was not killed by the ſummer plowings, as 
the ſeaſon proved moiſt: and thete- the 
corn was blighted, thought the other parts 
were extreamly clean; the ſeed” was all 
ſteeped forty-eight Bouts i bfine (made 
with two pounds of ſalt to each gallon of 


water), and mixed with Urme the bop, an be- | 
. N 


ſt day of boxing the fins Feld, 
8 was a ſmall quantity of ſeed wanted, 
and not having any ſteeped," T ordered ſome 
to be ſowed dry; 230 though the land was 


not 
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not full of graſs, or undigeſted dung, yet 
there was ſome blighted ears in the crop. 

The like difference has appeared by va- 
rious ſorts of manures; for I have known 
one part of a land folded with ſheep, and 
the other covered in ſummer with dung 
from a crew- yard, that was mixed with 
long ſtraw, that did not rot before the time 
the wheat was ſowed ; this part of the land 

produced blighted corn; and where the 
han wete folded, the. crop was other- 
wiſe. To prevent the ill effects of ſtable- 
manure in wheat-land, it may be carried 
out of the crew- yard and 2 with lime, 
or ſoil from ponds or ditches; and by turn- 
ing two or three times over in ſummer, 
they will be mixed together, and fit to lay 
upon the land that is intended to be ſowed 
with wheat in the autumn; dung thus pre- 
pared does not require to be mixed with the 
land before ſowing, any other way than 
harrowing of it . * *. laſt time 
of plowing. 

This method of preparing is  extreamly 
proper for land that is kept conſtantiy in 
tillage; but there is much leſs ſalts in the 
| dung alone, than there was when firſt 
made, 


made, for moſt of the falts drench from it 
with the water that may be frequently ſeen 
to run from a dung-hill, either in the yard 
where it is made, or after it is made into a 
heap on another place ; and the ſame dung | 
would i improve more graſs-land, was' it laid 
on before it was rotten ; as it may be up- 
on 2 farm of that ſort of land as 1 ar ten- | 
ing of. h | 
"The manure that is angles open one ba 
theſe new farms the firſt year, I think can- 
not be better diſpoſed of than on the clover, 
and may be carried and ſpread directly any 
time in the winter; the propereſt time for 
doing it is in froſty weather; for then the 
land will beſt bear the carriage; and if 
there be ſnow upon the land, it ig the 
bettet; for when it diſſolves, the ſalts from 


dme manure will enter into the een 


it. e | 
Some part of che manure will a as 
ur ſtraw upon the land in the + in 5 
| withſtanding this, the clover will grow 
through it, and be greatly ſtrengthened 
thereby; it will not only receive an ad- 
vantage from the ſalts which entered the 
| n. * the ſtraw * ſhelter it from the 
froſts, 
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froſts; arid keep the land 2 Aryin 8 tc too : 
faſt in the ſpring. ZW 

Manuring upon elovet, and plowing " 
before direfied, will render the land fitter 
for wheat, than if it had been tilled in the 
ſpring; and many times in the ſummer; 
for clover roots when killed, are what | 
wheat proſpers greatly. Ronde 

There are two advantages reiße by it; 
a good erop of elover, and the expence of 
turning the Gang" and. "IE" it 2 
ſecond time is ſaved: 

The lands which are matted wi nth new 
dung, are not ſo liable to produce annual 
weeds, as other lahds: for being laid up- 
on the ſurface before ſpring; the ſeeds 
grow then, and are afterwards killed by 
the clover over-heading them; there is no 
manure from a farm-yard, but what has 
either cadlocks or other ſeeds in it; and 
notwithſtanding the dung-hill may have 
been turned two or three times bver, yet 
many of the feeds will remain ſound; and 
grow when they are near the ſurface. I 
have ſeen many inſtances of this; even 
in dung-hills that have laid more than one 
year; and land likewiſe that had been 

| * graſs 


k 
} 
* 
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graſs time out of memory. hes produced 
cadlocks when plowed.  .; I 


I. have: before obſerved, . that a een 
houſe would be of great advantage upon a 


farm of barren land; their dung makes 
very great improvement, either upon. graſs 
or tillage, eſpecially for wheat; but as the 
method of uſing it is not familiar to all far- 


mers, Iwill therefore give it here, accord- 
ing as I. have n 5 done with grout 
deres. . 

A month (or 1 more 5055 better) before. 
you want it for uſe, it ſhould be taken 


from the place where it was made, and 
laid up in a beap in a dry room, and turn- 


ed over every week; the lumps muſt be 
broke till they are as ſmall as chaff, and 
if by turning they do not become ſmall 


enough, it may be threſhed with flails, in 
like manner as corn IS, to. Ns 2 it n 
J 


About twenty er Cabs may. whe | 
ed upon an acre, and plowed in with 


_ the wheat, rye, barley, oats, or ahy other 


grain, or e into land where m 


are to be ſowed. 
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|  Coal-aſhes (that have been kept dry) or 

ſoot may be plowed or hartowed in as the 
former, but a double quantity is required. 
The black earth from bogs is good manure 
. when burnt, and ſometimes it is done in 
large heaps; and the aſhes carried to the 
land; but it is of more advantage to carry 
it to the land firſt, and ow ed it in 


little heaps as turf is. 


Lime for 1 improving of land, is uſed vas 


ious ways, and ſo is the quantity like wiſe, 


for an acre of land; for fome fort” is much 


better than others, eſpecially that which is 
made from hard ftones of a grey colour, 
it is more than double the advantage to land, 
than that which is made from chalk, or 
ſoft ſtone; and the difference betwixt that 
in the lamp before, it be ſlacked, and after 
it is become powder, is very great, for two 
buſhels of the former will ee more 
than three of the latter. 

If lime * be ſlacked beſtirs it be lad 
upon the land, it may be uſed at the time 


of ſowing wheat, as Wee is; and 


* In meaſuring of Sh I ſuppoſe the buſhel to be 
heaped up. i 


„„ about 
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about fifty buſhels is ſufficient upon an 
"acre; but double the CE: of ee 
lime is required. 

Where it is poſſible to bring Line: to 
land in the lump, it is of greater ad- 
vantage than if it was in powder; for the 
heat it produces (when cauſed to expand 


by moiſture) greatly enriches the earth 


near it; the method 1 think beſt is, to 
make heaps at five or fix yards apart; their 
ſize in proportion to the quantity intended 


for the whole; throw a ſmall covering of 


natural ſoil over each of them; let it be 


ſo thin that ſmall ſhowers may go through 


it; and immediately before you ſow the 
land, ſpread the heaps over the ſurface ; 
this improvement 1s proper for any of the 
former crops. If the farmer be obliged to 
provide the lime before the land be pre- 
pared for it, it may be laid in large heaps, 
with mud, or any ſuperfluous earth from 
lanes. or the like, mixed with it: and let 
the whole be turned over once or twice, 


before it be carried to the land; this mix- 


ture is proper for graſs as well as corn 2 and 
turneps. 1 28 


be 
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The aſhes which Soapboilers have drawn 
their lees from are good manure: abont 
eight large cart- loads are enough upon an 
acre; but after they are laid on, it is proper 
to harrow the/ land before plowing, other- 


wiſe they would remain in large lumps. 
Human urine is an excellent manure, 
about twenty hogſheads, with proper til- 


lings, upon an acre, will * it very fit 


for a crop of wheat. 


Where there is ſtrong clay to be met 
with near, it will pay the expence of car- 


riage by the improvement it would make, 


without any mixture of dung; but it ought 


to lay a whole winter upon the ſurface, 


and be many times harrowed ; for that 


reaſon it is propereſt to be laid upon graſs- 
land, eſpecially ſuch as produces moſs, for 


clay will deſtroy it, admit there be about 


twenty loads laid upon an acre. 


I am apprehenſive it will be inpoſlible 
the firſt ſummer and autumn to till, ma- 


nure, and clean, all the land that was 
plowed and ſowed in the ſpring: and 


what is not got into good order may til] 
be made uſeful, for though it is not pro- 


F to ſow with * yet it may be 


* * ſowed 
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ſowed with rye in the 3 of 8 
tember, and that will afford feed for 79 
* the latter end of March, and produce 
a crop afterwards ; otherwiſe it may be 
grazed till the beginning of June, and after 
that ſowed with turneps; this method will 
greatly improve the land, admit it be plowed. 
three times, and the roots, &c. burnt after. 
each time of harrowing as is before di- 
reed; and if it be made quite clean may 
be ſowed with. oats or ets the next TY 
and graſs· ſeeds. 5 4 
If any of .the land that was ſowed with 
wheat be not clean enough to lay down 
with graſs-ſeeds, I would adviſe the har- 
rowing in the ſpring about four pounds of 
parſley ſeed upon an acre: and as early as 
poſſible in the autumn the ſtubble ſhould 
be taken off the ground, this will cauſe the 
parſley to thrive, by giving it more benefit 
of the ſun's rays; it will make very whole - 
ſome feed for ſheep for a whole year; and 
their excrements will greatly improve the 
ſoil. The parſley roots will moſt of them 
die when the ſecond winter approaches, 
then I would adviſe it to be covered with 
clay, wWhith ſhould be harrowed till mM 
"Mo 
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the clods be diſperſed ; the times of har- 
rowing muſt be at fifteen or twenty days 
apart, when the clods are obſerved to 
crack; this land will be very proper to be 
tilled in the ſpring to get an early crop of 
turneps upon, and if prepared by plowipg, 
harrowing, and burning of roots, it will be 
fit to ſow with wheat in the autumn, and 
laid down with graſs-ſeeds, by being har- 
rowed and rolled in the enſuing ſpring. 
Winter tares might be ſowed in the 
month of October, upon ſome of the land 
that is not made clean; they afford much 
feed for ſheep in the ſpring, and are like- 
wiſe good for milch-cows, or horſes, when 
they are long enough to be mowed ; and 
if the crop be eat upon the: land, it may be 
prepared for rye in the autumn, or if any 
amendment be laid upon it it may produce 
wheat; but upon dry lands that are poor, 
I rather adviſe the ſowing of rye, as being 
the moſt certain to ſucceed, and is a very 
uſeful grain for the fattening of hogs, or 
to mix with wheat to make bread of: it 
renders it ſweeter and leſs dry in the ſum- 
mer than Wheat _ and more eſteemed 
by — a | 
L 4 The 
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2 \H E RE E . to * bn care 
taken of young graſs, eſpecially the 


| - winter and ſpring, or elſe a proſperous 


crop may be deſtroyed ; for their roots are 
but weak, and liable to be drawed out of 
the ground by ſheep or horſes feeding up- 
on them in the Winter, and ſpring: I have 
obſerved the moſt prejudice done to them 
immediately after a deep froſt; for this 


| reaſon all cattle ſhould: be kept Fed them 


at ſuch times; and all young graſſes that 
are intended to make paſtures for years to 
come, or others that are deſigned for mow- 

ing, ſhould not have a horſe feed upon 
them later than October, nor earlier than 
May, admit they are eat in ſummer. 


Cinqueſoil, of all ages, ſhould be pre- 
ſerved from horſes in like manner, till 
after it be mowed : and if it was poſſible 


to keep all kinds af cattle off the young 
graſs deſigned for paſturage from Novem- 


| ber till April, it would be the ſtronger for 


ty 
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it; but moſt people are deſirous to give their 
- ſheep graſs when it is in their power, and | 
are apt to put too many on at a time, which 
ſoon eats a tract of land very bare; there- 
fore I would adviſe there ſhould never be 
more ſheep in the winter upon young 
graſs, than balf the number of the acres 
the field contains; : that! is, one upon two 
acres. 

Where dung can be had, a thin cover- 
ing laid upon young graſs in November, 
or December, will be of great advantage; 
or i ſtrong clay can be met with near, 
1 would adviſe to lay ten or twelve loads 
upon each acre; the various ſorts of 
weather in the winter will make it ten- 
der; and whenever the clods are obſerved 

to crack, a large thorn-buſh ſhould be 
dragged with a horſe, all over the ground 
in a dry day; or, for want of a . 


. 


1 ing them in a | harrow, gate, gell, or 
hurdle. 


The black ch PIPE bogs uti i 
or moſs, may be uſed in like manner as 


clay; the froſt will have the ſame effect 
on it; pot the aſhes made from it would: 


» be 
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be of much greater ſeryice ; when the land 
is made fine by harrowing, . it ſhould be 
rolled two or three times in the ſpring; 
after the ſtrong froſts are oer, this wal | 
gray ſrengthen tHe roots. 

This ſort of land is very ces to rg 


5 dose from ſeeds, either furz, broom, or 


heath; all of them are very prejudicial to 
graſs, therefore it is beſt to draw them 
by hand the firſt winter; they will come 
up beſt when the ground is moiſt, and di- 
realy. after the breaking of a froſt; at 
this age they need not any eee to 
be fixed in the ground: but if they are 
two or three years old, they cannot be 
taken up without a ſpade, or ſome other 
tool to looſen the ground, and by that, 
other ſeeds are brought up to the ſurface, 
and produces plants, and many times part 
of the roots are left in and does ag 

. 

"Thane: i is 8 upon 45 lends a 
large kind of thiſtle, which comes plenti- 
fully from ſeed; it is beſt to draw. it up the 
firſt; winter, otherwiſe it will ſpread to a 
great extent, and deſtroy much of the young 
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If the common fort of thiſtle, or any 
other weeds, grow amongſt the young gras 
which. is made paſture of, they may be de- 
ſtroyed by mowing two or three times in 4 | 
ſummer. = 8 

If any of the de mee grow a= 
mongſt the faintfoine, or clover, intended 
to be mowed, they ought to be cut out 
with hooks, or knives, that will weaken, 
the roots, and render the fodder better than 
if they were n to OE till i . ; 
mowed. beret 


7 


The ordering of old fai 5 ord "=" 
| graſſes. 


HEN the land is covered with 
moſs it greatly weakens the graſs, 
therefore it ought to be deſtroyed ; good 
manures are the moſt effectual, but moſt 
expenſive, and are not to be come at in all 
places; therefore other methods may 1 
uſed that will be of ſome ſervice. 


| Buſh- 
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0 Buſh-harrowing three or four times 
over in the ſpring, each time cont 
way to the other, will pull up much of 
the moſs, and kill ſome of "a other 
by covering it with earth from the warm 


ſprouts. If ſaintfoine land, or others 


that are intended to be mowed, he ſtrongly 
covered with moſs, the old ſod walls, 
or any other earth would be of ſervice 
alone; but much more ſo mixed with 
lime, or foot: 
Plowing immediately Side moſs; 
but it is pity to deſtroy a crop of ſaint- 
foine that is well planted, for old roots 
produce much ſtronger branches, and 
more in number than thoſe that are 
young. 
Lands ſowed wh trefoil, and white 
_ Clover, that have been frequently paſtured, 
may, at the end of five or fix years, be 
plowed and ſowed with oats; and after 
that crop is taken off may be ſowed with 
wheat, or rye, according as it is in 
ſtrength; and if it be clean from couch, 
other graſs- ſceds may be harrowed amongſt 
the wheat, or rye, in the ſpring; and if 
it of not clean, throw "om it parſley 
"Om f 
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ſeed, for to feed off with ſheep the next 


winter, and ſpring ; after that till it for 
turneps; but obſerve this, to lay your 
dung upon it in the winter, and not 
after it is plowed, for the reaſons I have 
given before. 

If you have too little aintfoine, or 
other mowing land, I would adviſe 
clover ſeed to be ſowed with the firſt 
crop, and if manured in the winter, will 


produce much fodder, and a good crop 


of wheat after; amongſt which any kind 
of graſs-ſeed may by harrowed in at 
ſpring. 

As this ſort of land is liable to pro- 
duce much - poppies amongſt the corn; I 
will here obſerve to my reader, an un- 
common, but expreditious, method of de- 


ſtroying them: when they are got about 


a foot high, hogs will cat them oP 
greedily, = not injure the corn. 

Hogs are like wie of great ſervice in 
fields that are fallowed, for they are ex- 
treamly fond of eating all kind of thiſtle, 
and-cornbind, or convolvulous roots, which 
grow amongſt corn. 


Oxen 


—— 


— — — 
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*  Tilling and Trproving, &c. 
Oxen are as capable of plowing, or other 
wdrkis about home, as horſes are; and im- 
prove ſand- land by treading ;- therefore, 1 
think they are moſt profitable cattle to do 


that work, for they are kept at the leaſt 
' Expence, as not requiring any corn, and 
leſs liable to ä or blernithes, han 

Auen are. 


* 0 
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oO 8 that ; are cut 3 oalal make 


the earlieſt profit, and the raiſing 


of them from ſeeds will not be a great ex- 


pence: the land intended for that purpoſe 


ought: to be made extreamly clean from 
graſs, or weeds, before it be ſowed x 
trenching with ſpades is the moſt effectual 
method, but all lande will not admit of it 
for want of ſoil; the expence is alſo great, 
and but few Saen would like to have 
it done, where large plantations are intend- 


ed; therefore I ſhall recommend the tilling 


of the land, and ſowing it with turneps, 8 


where it is poſſible to be done, as I have 


before directed; I will not limit the num: 


ber of times it ought to be plowed and 
| harrowed; 
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= Raiſing of whats 
harrowed, for that muſt be as neceſſity 
requires. 
The turneps ought to be age extream- 
ly clean from weeds, by howing, leaſt any 
ſeed. ſhould be ſhed, and they ſhould be 
cat upon the ground by ſheep,” whoſe | 
excrements will greatly * the ſoil, 
and the earlier it is done in the winter 
the better, for then there would be time 
to bring the land to a fine mould before 
ſowing, it may be done by once plowing, 
without any harrowing, for the froſt will 
make the clods break. 
The cheapeſt method I bew of raiing 
wood is, by the ſeeds ſowed with corn in 
the ſpring: thoſe I have propagated” that 


Way are oak, Spaniſh cheſnut, aſh, maple, 


and holly; theſe three latter muſt have 
their ſeeds kept in ſand, or fine mould 
(in the open air, that they may have 
moiſture), from the time they are gather- 
ed, till March, or elſe they will not 
come up the firſt year after ſowing. 
Acorns and cheſnuts grow a year earlier 
than the other ſeeds, and may be kept 
in a dry room, from the time they are 
gathered, till the next c pen! ; ry 
5 they 


* / 


5 a t6t 
they be ſowed then they will come up in 
May, or earlier, hut they anuſt be laid 
thin, and kept with turning when firſt 
till they become dry, or other- 
wiſe they will ee then, and not 
grow -aftor ſowing. IG! 18 
After the turneps are eat hos they. te 
land ſhouid be immediately fallowed, by 
which e it Walk: become ana Gro. 
it be ſowet. Hi 6 
The month of March is 5 a 
F ide coats, and the 
other ſeeds may | be-ſowed at the ſame time 3 | 
where Mr Tull Drill Ploughs are in uſe, 
they are excellent inſtruments for this work, 
but for want of them a perſon ſhould drop 
te ſeeds betwirt the hind horſe and the 
plough, in every third futrow, by that the 
rows of plants will be at about a yard 
apart; but as cake, or cheſnuts will not be 
required nearer each other than four er 
five yards, the acorns, or cheſnutd 1 
not be put into all the rows. 1 
Half a peck of acorns — re ars 
enough upon an acre of land: but ef the 
aſh, | and maple-keys, there my, twe 
buſhels be ſowed on an acre. 
M  adviſg. 


164 „Nadz uf Wan | | 
adviſe the fowing uf the chu ſirſt, an 
Po it in; and not itb harrom it much 
after, for that will bel liable tb move this 
acofris frem the rows they were ſdwred in. 
There mould not beſ many Hollies ſowed/ 
for they will not makg much proſit; 
though they are an ornament, and in ſome 
meaſure ſhelter other teres from the Winds. 
The plants ſeldom riſe ſo high the firſt 
ear as a man mows, therefore they dr 
flot in danger of being but with the ſcytlies; 
but if — bel taller than common, 
then the drop ought to be teaped?; and im- 
mediately after this corh' is taken off the 
land, the: ſpaces betwilnt each row ſhould | 
de turned over with a breaſt-plough, and 
the ſtubble-graſs, &c. picked with hands 
from amongſt the plants, this will | give 
em 3 Nretgthen them greatly; 
and if thut work be two or chree 
times the next ſummr, there will not be 
iny more weeding required; and if there 
was much corn ſhed the land ought to be 
twice turned over the firſt autumn. 
Tf a 'few feeds of birch; hornbeam, or 
beach, were put in, they will: make large 
| poles, ak * 7 W 
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to de placed at the greateſt diſtanee they 
poſſibly can be from the oaks, vor ſ other 
trees intended for timber, otherwiſe they 
would overhead them, and eicher hill. or 
render them crooked.) bled vod: tina 
The ſecond winter the plants i be: of 
proper ſize to remove, and all the rows 
ought to be examined and where thoſe 
intended for underwood, are at a greater 
diſtance than three foot from each, other, 
there: ſhould be ſome planted; and where 
they are leſs than half a yard apart, there 
is as great a neceſſity to take ſome up (or 
elfe they will ſpoil. one another), hy this 
means the vacancies! may be fillad s: here 
there is a rock near the ſurface;, ansither 
caks nor cheſnute will proſper 3 l there 
tecommend the planting of elms.of: three 
foot high, at five yards apatt; theit roots 
run more horizontay than the former, 
and will thrive bettet in ſuch ſoil. Where 
plantations: are in bleak fitustions, two 
rows: of hrs, at ſix fret apart on che boun- 
darieg, would give great ſhelter 40. the 
other plants; and if there Wand 4 
tk. each acre: Withiny £ 
LMS yoo. 16 25 1} 5d | 
rs Mn. Te 
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| The like regard ſhould be had to thoſe 
ſowed for timber; they ought to be a- 
bout five yards apart, and neither aſh, nor 
other tree leſs than four foot from them, 
leaſt they ſhould overhead them; this 
thing ſhould frequently be obſerved; and 
rather deſtroy any plant intended for un- 
der wood, than it n TE one "Og 
ed for timber, 

The ſhapes of trees may be cabs un- 
| $toved! in their youth, by taking off the 
ſtrongeſt of the collateral branches; it will 


much ſtrengthen the upright, or Jeading . 


ſhoot; and at every time of cutting 'the 
poles the like ſhould: be done; it will be a 
great advantage to the under wood , for 
where'the timber-trees have large branches 
left upon them, tliey either kill or weaken = 
che 6thets, by depriving them of ſun, | 
and likewiſe of the dews, which very 
eng feed all trees. The 3 will like- 
wiſe be much better for it, if properly 
done; for if a large branch be ſuffered to 
remain, it cauſes a knot in the timber, if it 
keeps alive, but I have obſerved many dead 
ones of a foot in length, or more, remain 
EST the trees for rad years; theſe 
2 YU are 


+ 


ale continually dad 200 the wet paſſes 


through — pores, and eauſes the body 


of the tree to decay; but were either 
thoſe, or the growing ones, cut off about 


an inch from the body, the rind would 


grow over it, and preſerve the timber. 
Tho part cut ſhould be made e 


ſmooth, and quite perpendicular, other- 
wiſe the wet will reſt upon * ande enter 


 the'body'of the tree. r ce yeh f 


Winter is che propereſt time ü of 


large branches, for late in the ſpring the 
rind will part from the wood, and make a 
greater wound. I have cauſed branches to 


de taken off of ſix inches diameter, with a 


hand- ſau, and after made even with a 
ſmoothing- plane; thoſe cuts I have known 
covered in five years, and if branches be 

taken off in their youth, the wounds would 
much ſooner be healed over; when large 
branches are taken off in dry weather, a 


covering of paint will be of ſervice. 1 


have ſeen the ill effect of cutting large 
branches, at a foot in length or more from 


the body of the trees, for ſome of them 
have died}: and- the timber received wet 


N them; and thoſe that lived, oc» 
A caſion 


a * 
. b uu 
3; 3 f "OR" FIR 
= L f ; ts 1 
F+ * — , % 
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. caſion tho-ſame: — ocean in th body 


as though they had not been cut. 
J Will not limit the number of yrars that 
the poles muſt ſtand before they are cut, 
f dt on ſome land they proſper much faſter 
than on others: and when they are of a 
 fize fit; for the uſe of the country they are 
in, that undoubtedly will; bo the propereſt 
time to cut them. fon % % af aw 
I do not imagine any one will attempt to 
cut the? poles till they are moſt of them 
twenty foot high, for then they will be fit 
for hop- poles, and many other uſes for a 
farmer; and they will chen have drawn 
up the timber- trees with tall and ſtreight 
ſtems; that is one of the reaſons I chooſe 
to plant them ſo near as a yard to each 
| other; for all trees grow better at that di- 
ſtance, than thoſe that ſtand ſingle: and 
though I propoſe a timber- tree to be plant · 
ed at every five yards, yet I am ſenſible 
they: cannot ſwell-to/any great bulk at that 
ce, but will greatly ſhelter: each other, 

and: eſpecially when the poles are cut the 
firſt time; but at other times of cutting 
poles they may be part taken down, that 
er 8 | 
OUZUE 


n 4 
twixt thoſe remaining. 1 think ten trees 
upon an ACTE is engugh to remain. for tim- 
ber; but if the largeſt of their collateral 
branches. be taken off at every time the 
under wood. is cut, there will be zoom 89 
train up ſome young ones amonglt them, 
without injuring the poles ; the number 1 
thould. adviſe upon, each, acrę is twenty; 
that is, when the firſt that was, raiſed, Af 
to ten, then leave ten of the poles 
chat come fingle, and not from. old, roots, 
theſe ought to.þe,of aſh ; they will be ex- 
treamly uſeful. at the next time gf cutting 
the poles; for they may be fuppaſed to bę 
thirty years old, for ſuch. nd as I, am 
ſpeaking of will age produce good poles in 
leſs than fourteen or fifteen Years; and if 
ten poles be left at each time of cutting, 
there will then be ten of double age to tate 
down. And when it ãs deemed requiſite to 
| fell ſome of the timber, part of them may 
remain to compleat the former mumber. 
* x will cleave at the age mentioned, and 
| M 4 be 
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be of great uſe in carriage; ; but elm is not of 
much value till it be a foot, or more in di; 
ameter; for that reaſon I do not adviſe any 
of chem to be left, except they remain for 
timber. If the land be agreeable to oaks, 
ſome few poles of it may be left, though 
they will not be uſeful ſo early as aſh, yet 
| they will at other times of cutting, for 
when they are fifty or ſixty years old they 
will have hearts in them, and may either 
be taken down or elſe left to make up the 
number, when' part of the large e is 

taken down. 

J have had the care of vines of woods 
that were about thirty years of age; ſome 
chiefly aſh, and — 4 that were all oak; 
their rows were about a yard from each 
other, and many tall and ſtreight trees of 
both ſorts; but one afh-pole was of more 
value thiti two oaks: for that reaſon I re- 
commend the 2 'of both, rather than 

: acorns alone. 
Note, It would have bees more profit ta 
the 'owners, had they been thinned 
- earlier, for many of the poles were 
killed and decayed, by — Sy 
"WP others, 7" 
N, 7 


„ wren Lands. 6g 
N. B. There is a noble Duke (whoſe name 
has been mentioned before), who _ 
- oaks more than fifty foot high, that 
were ſowed with oats in one of his 


parks; but if a Gentleman chooſes 'to 


loſe the advantage of a erop of corn, 
they may be ſowed alone, and then he 
may have the pleaſure of ſeeing them 
grow early the firſt ſummer, in which 
'they will make ſtronger plants than the 
others, admit they are kept clean from 
weeds; but at the end of twenty years, 
there will not be any — dif- 

ference, by | 


When an old wood is become too thin 
of roots that produces underwood, at the 
time of cutting there ſhould ſome be pre- 
ſerved near the vacancies to make up the 
deficiencies, which may be done in the 
following manner, viz. by cutting them 
ſomething more than half through, as 
nigh to the root as poſlible; then preſs 
them flat to the ground, in the places that 
are too thin; but all branches ſhould be 
cut off, and a trench of fix inches wide, 
md two or three deep, ſhould be. _— 
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* planting, a Gee Saab 
obtain growing trees upon his eſtate, 
than by ſowing the ſeeds amongſt corn; J 
would not adviſe any one to do it upon 
barren land before it has bern properly 
cultivated; for 1: haveiknown ſeveral balk- 
ed of their by ſuch attempts. 
The land that is intended for timber 
and poles, ought io be prepared before 
planting 3 ira that lk A of __ 
1 SAFES 9 Das 
» l be privfvded with plants, 
they will proſper beſt to have them put in 


before 


* — . — N ——— rogers 
* 
* 
I 


ſufficient to eat the 
for chat is a 


172 Razfing Wau, by planting, 
before any corn be ſowed upon the land; 
the ſucceeding crop will pay the expence 
be had been at before, and likewiſe of 


-(exclufive of purchaſing the plants) 


if the work be done immediately after the 


turneps are eat, there does not need any 
more plowing to prepare it. The land 


ought to be plowed as ſoon as the corn is 


taken- off, then that which was ſhed will 
grow, and become good feed for ſheep by 


 theend of October, which will likewiſe im- 


prove the ſoil; but obſerve, that after plow- 
ing the land ſhould be immediately harrow- 
ed, and the ſtubble and all other combuſti- 
bles that the harrows draw out ſhould be 
burnt in ſmall heaps, and the aſhes ſpread 
over the land, which will be nearly an equi- 
volent to the falts which the 13 — of corn 
had drawn from the ſoil. | 

There ought to be a number of Gulep 
corn clean down 
to the earth by the middle of November, 
time to begin to plant. 
The plants intended for timber may be 


ak cheſnut, and elm; this latter to be 


from layers that have been planted one year 
eee and tho other two 
kinds 


- both for Ti; mber and Pala. 173 
kinds to be two or three years old, but not 
more, for tall plants will not proſper if the 
ſituation be high; and if they have been 

kept clean from weeds in the nurſery, and 
not been too thick, it is not material whe- 
eee 
that age. 
| Thoſe 1 md Gow: ok 
wood are, aſh, maple, birch, beach, horn- 
beam; and for the ſake of their bloſſoms, 
| a few wild cherry-plants, at two-years old, 
are very proper, about à foot ink 
and if they be more I would have them 
cut to that ſiaſqee. 
To make more variety of colous chow 
mende ſome of the aſp, arbale, or black 

and alſo ſome red ſallows and wil- 

lows, theſe are all raiſed from cuttings, and 
are very uſeful in poles, as well as for rails, 
or any ſort of common fencing; beſides, 
fallow makes very durable hop-poles, and 
is likewiſe much uſed by the turners and 
clog- makers; and, in ſhort, no trees grow 
freer upon Ap — land chan thoſe un 
mentioned. „ a 

There are various nds of allo, but 
the. deſt is eaſy diſtinguiſhed A 
others, 


171 de ee flag, 
tuhers; it has broad deaues al moſt bund, and 
the tind of the yqονðg wood is of bright 
brown colour, and the polinirios! thai Gare ” 
abrheartt co i ni bane mort nale 1923] 
Before planting'Ldo nch dig abend 
nor make holes for the pole · od, for ab 
the ſoil is thin they ought to have as much 
of it under their rotz as is poſſihle; and to 
obtain that, I Hy itheir roots upon the ſur- 
face, und earth upon them. It is a method 
Thave known practiſed for near forty years, 
upon various ſorts of land with good ſuc- 
cefs'; and I haue found it to have the beſt 
effect of any upon thin ſoils; hett there 
was either a: rock, creach, or or gravel near 
the ſurface; but. as all ſuch are deemed 
burning lands, ſome people 1 have known 
to plant deep, with an intent to guard 
againſt ee but their W not 
ted. ast AGAIN $10} 41 
The firſt inſtrugrant chat is i. uſe of | 
Gor thiswork is a common plough; drawed 
by two horſes double; the man that holds, 
guides che horſes without any driver, and 
along one fide of the plot turns a furrow 
inwards, ſo far as the plantation is intended 
to Bhs then returns at the diſtance of fix 
10 feet 
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feet from the. outſide. of. the foriner (or 
from the part cut by the colter) 3 theſe two 
furrows' fotm a bed of four feet in breadth; 
and by returning back at to fobt from the 
fecond -furtow, that forms a-tpace-of:iur 
foot betwixt the beds likrwiſe; though - 
there is two. foot; of earth mninoved in the 
middle of it; and in like See b 
tract of land muſt be diviſldd. 141 | 

I would dviſe to have the feſt Fury | 

| made:erooked,;, and all' the others parallel 
to it; for there the trees are in ſtreight 
lines there is a ſtronger current of wind 
paſſes betwixt them than if they ſtood pro- 

miſcuoſly, neither are they ſo agreeable, to 
look upon. 5159-17 i ab n 
The 8 intended to produce poles 
waſh be placed firſt, and thoſe: raifed from 
ſeed ſhiould be taken up with care; leaſt the 
roots ſhould be broke off, for it is not pro 
per to loſe any part that can be ſaved, nei 
ther ſhould they be ſuffered to lay out of 
the ground to be dry, or penetrated with 
froſt for the ſmall fibres are liable to periſh 
by either, and they are the moſt : uſeful 
parts of the roots, and ought to be pres 
en for-whoever * vp anew planted 
* tree 


my — 


firſt — e 0 2 


Ky ee of allo ſhould: be hn 


temlee or fourteen | inches long; and of 


wood: more — oh two: ITS 
s the propereſt. 

The poplars 1 have obfireed bo grow! the 
freeft. when there is a young bud at the 
end; but there muſt be a part in the 
ground that is two years "_ for Junge 
wood will not make roots. 
An acre of land will require about San 
thouſand: five. hundred plants; when the 


— with their heads reſting upon 
"the furrows, and about even with the out- 
be covered with the two foot of earth that 
was left unplowed betwixt the beds; but 
as the land will be made firm by ſheep 
treading upon it; it is poſſible that great 
&lods/ may riſe in digging, but ſuch I would 
not chuſe to have laid directly upon the 
man but to cover them firſt with thin 


99" | ſpits, 


tree in the ſpring, may ——— the. 


ound and plants are prepared, they muſt 
daid in the beds about two foot apart on 


e 


ob fuck r ſmall; and oY 
1 ge hy, trod-down to eeh plant; 
: —_ the- cuttings: as thôſe with roots; 
and lay more earth on after; till the middle 
part of che beds be raiſed even with the 
tops bf tlie plowed futroms that were 
throwed: upon the ſides; the two: foot of 
earth left unplowed; will not be ſufficient to 
raiſe; the beds ſo as to cover the rocts, ex- 
cept it be taken way deeper than tlis 
plough went on each ſide: but that muſt 
be done by ſinking the whole. ſpace or 
alley betwixt the beds; this will occaſion 
one part to be more thari; à Foot, higher 
than the other; and it may poſſibly be 
imagined; that the wet would deſcend- too 
wy from the plants, and for watit of moĩ- 
{ture they would net proſper, eſpetially 
where: there is either a rock, creach, of @ 
ſtrong bed of gravel near the ſurface; I am 
convinced by experience, that plants thrive 
much better this way than others on the 
like; ſoil; planted where the ſurface was 
even; and thete are firing reaſons Why 
they ſhould; for in the fitſt place, the toots 
have more ſoil to feed in; as being fur- 
* from the dry and barren ſtrata of 


— 


* 
1 
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travel,” &c. and during the time the beds 
ſupport them, the other hard matters in 
the alleys are improved by the froſts, and 
rehdered tender enough for the roots to 
enter; which the horizontals naturally do 
as they increaſe in length, and meet with 
ſoil that they can penetrate, be it ever ſo 


nigh the ſurface; and when they are en- 


tered the alleys, or ſpaces betwixt the beds, 
if the wet runs from the one part it enters 
upon the other where there are roots, and 
it is impoſſible the wet ſhould deſeend di- 
rectly downwards to the gravel fo early 
through the foil of the wo as it can do 
upon the even furface where the covering 
of earth is not more than Half a en 
neſs. 

: This * of planting 15 as projet 
where there is a ſtrong clay near the ſur⸗ 
face, as it is on the other foils. 

What 1 have ſaid: upon planting for 
poles, or underwood, I hope will be un- 
derſtood by thoſe who defire to make uſe 
of the rules laid down; but the method 
of planting on the ſane land for timber, 
is to be done afterwards, Nag in a different 
manner. 

E : 5 | The 
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The plants for timber ought to be taken 
up with the ſame care, that is, not to leſſen 5 
the quantity of roots any more than cannot 
poſſibly be avoided," neither ſhould they be 
ſuffered to be dried; for that reaſon it 
Would be proper̃ to Hare the holes made 
for them before they are taken from the 
nurſery; the holes muſt be of different 
ſorts, according to the ſizes, and kinds of 
plants they are intended for; for an oak, 
cheſnut, of any other plant that ought to 
have their tap-rovts preſerved; ſhonld hive 
deeper holes than thoſe that have only ho- 
rizontal. ones; however; there” ſhould be 
room for them to be fully extended, in like 
manner as vg grew in the nurſety. 


not require holes be made for chem more _ 
than five inches deep, for their roots run 
horizontally, and if the uppermoſt” be only 
two inches below the ſurface it is enough; 
for. when the holes are deeper than the 
plants require, it only cauſes a neceſſity of 
having earth put in again before planting; 
and by ldying light at firſt it ſettles after; 
and the plant with it, to much below 
the ſurface; and 1 think it beſt to have 

N 2 the 
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the bake. ſolid at bottom, with a coyer- 
ing of light earth about an inch thick, for 
the roots to reſt upon; but it is not of any 
ſervice to make Preparstions for:: them to 
ſtrike deeper. 

I imagine a yard will be = enough, for 
a tree of a year old; but it is poſſible ſome 
may require more; if ſo, an addition mar 
be made at the time of planting. 

The diſtance propoſed for the elms, &c. 
is about five yards apart; and though many 
of the beds are but eight foot from cach 
other, yet there may be ſome plants for 
timber upon all of them; for if they are 
at eight foot from each other upon every 
bed, and planted in quincunxes, they will 
be n the ance: apart that is pro- 
poled. 
The Jenth of he bales for oaks, and 
cheſnuts, of two or three foot high, ought 
to be at leaſt eighteen inches deep, and 
three foot wide i in the top, that the upper- 
moſt roots may be extended to their full 
length; but the holes need not be more 
than a foot broad in the bottom, to receive 
the tap- root, which ought to be preſerved 


of as great a length as can be at the * 
SY 
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of taking up in the nurſery, and all the 
others ought to have the like care taken of 
them, and not ſuffered to become dry be- 
fore planting; but all roots that are cut 


with a ſpade ſhould be made a little ſhorter 


with a fharp knife, to make them ſmooth, 
by which they will heal over the earlier, 
eſpecially if the cut be made on the under 
1 
Though the hn here ortfoltd' are but 
ſmall, yet there ought to be two men em- 
ployed at each tree at the planting of them; 
the one to put earth to them, and the other 
to place the roots; for thoſe that grew ho- 
rizontally before moving, ſhould be placed 
in ſuch poſitions again, as nigh as poſlible ; 
and to dp that, the perſon tha has the plant 
in his care, muſt hold up the horizontal 
roots till the other man has filled the hole 
33 fine earth, as high as the part that 
ey proceed from x then extend them 
fy upon the earth, as far as' they will 


reach, and a covering of two inches thick 


n 


upon the uppermoſt will be ſufficient ; and 
that ought, when gently trod down, to 
be even with the ſurface of the bed; the 
leading branch of all the kinds mentioned 

| N 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be preſerved ; but if there be many 
collaterals, part. ought, to be taken off ; but 
not. altogether, only thin them by taking 
off the ſtrongeſt, and leaving the others; 
for were all the under ones taken away, 
and the upper ones leit X woull e 
the plant top- heavy. 

Trees of this fize will not want tying. * 
to keep them ſteady; but they ought to be 
obſerved in the ſpring, and the earth trod 
down upon them, for the froſts are liable 
to lighten the earth, and looſen the, plant; 
where trees have much the greateſt part of 
their roots preſerved, they will not en 
watering; ſo that keeping them clean from 
weeds is all the EXPENCE required the art 
ſummer. Os (Re 

It would be of great advantage to the lon. 
tations, if there were firs, upon the bounda- 
ries, and likewiſe a few in other parts, if 

the tract of land was. large, they would ſhel- 
ter the other trees; the diftance of fix foot 
from each other on the outhides, and two 
rows of them would meet each other and 
make a good appearance, eſpecially if they 
were of different ſorts, for that would make 
alien of es {AO NY, yopld anſwer 


the 
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che intent of ſhelter, as well as though they 
were of one kind only, for any of the 
will grow well upon dry land 3 I ſhoule 
Rs to have the feweſt of the Scotch 
firs, the wood being very porous, and ſuch 
as the ordinary white deal is cut out of, 
which is much leſs valuable than yellow, 
that the ſpruce and ſilver afford; "| Cy 
ſpeak from experience, as I haye ſeen a 
the three kinds Þrgke, up from one planta- 
bin. 

Fi irs may be e with fafety, of al- 
moſt any fize, if they have been properly 

managed i in the nurſery; but where many 
are required to ſhelter 2 wood of foreſſ. 
trees only, 1 imagine large ones will ſeldom 
be made uſe, of, as being much more ex- 
pence than ſmall ones ; for if they are to 
| be purchaſed. there is great odds in the 
price, and like wiſe. in carriage; and if a 
Gentleman has them by him, the expence 
of planting and confining after, would be 
more than plants of two or three foot high 
might be — for, and ſuch would not 
require either ſtakes or lines, and that is 
the ſize that 1 ſhould chooſe to 0 1 for, 
in bon, others would be hard to meet 
N 4 with, 
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with | for there are but few gentlemen whi 
cep large numbers in their nurſeries 1 


twelve or fifteen feet high : neither do nur- 


ſery-men, except they are under contract 
made ſome years before. 

Jo render firs of all ſizes ſafe in their re- 
moval (eſpecially to mountainous fituations), | 
they ought to have ſtood no more than one 
year in the nurſery fince the laſt time of 


their being re-planted, or two at the moſt : 


for v when they ſtand longer and appeat 
more vigorous, there is the greater hazard 
in their removal; for when they make long 

ſhoots,” it is a fign that the roots have in- 
creaſed greatly in length, by which means 


the ſmall fibres are at a great diſtance from 


- the ſtem, for they a are always near the ex- 


tremities of the large roots; and except 
more than common care be made uſe of, 
ine fibres Would many of them be cut off 
in the taking up of the tree, which would 
either kill or greatly weaken it.” T have 
made many obſervations of the roots of va- 
ri6us kinds of firs and pines' a year after 
planting, both of 'the ling and” dead, 
which "informed "me the {mall fibres were 
3225 moſt uſeful pary of the roots; ' for 


ft» Leid tho 
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thoſe that died had few or none but large 
ones, and the living ones I found Were 
chiefly ſup rted by the fibres they were 
removed with,” for the ſtrong ones that had 
been cut ſhort and had not any fibres upon 
them decayed, for they never made any 
new ones through the rind, as they do of 
moſt. other kinds of trees ; - from theſe ob- 
ſervations I make it a rule, that whatever 
tree will not form à branch through the 


rind above ground, will not ne a new 


fibre through the rind of a ſtrong root. 
Thoſe trees that are removed annually their 
ſtrong roots never extends far, and are al- 
ways full of fibres. It is cafily diſcovered 
if they have been removed only one year, 
for if i the plant be two or three feet high 
the laſt made ſhoot will be much ſhorter 
than the others below it, if it had been 
more than one year 1 unremoved before ; and 
if it had been re- planted two years, the laſt 
made ſhoot will be longer than that under 


it; and by counting the number of ſhoots 


that annually increaſe in length, ſhews 
the number of years it ſtood unremoved. 
Some times a tree that lives makes but a 
rey! weak ſhoot, and ſcarcely puts out any 
leaves, 
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186 Raifing Wand, by Platin. 
leags,, or otherwiſe but very; ſhort ones; 
ſuch trees I ſhould, not chuſe to take up, 
for it denotes ; but few young roots; but 
thoſe that are, e of leaves of a lively | 
colour are marks. of good Toots, and in 
great plenty, notwithſtanding. the laſt made 
thaot may change to be a ſhort. one, and 
0 EE tf 5 115 e be * 
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care. of their pines and firs, they Wil not. 
| ſend, any that is more than a foot, high to a 
gentleman, but ſuch as were fe- pl 
only. a year before. have had the care of 
reat numbers that came from them, and 
5 not loſt in the Whole ſo much as one 
plant in a hundred, though ſome times 
they have been a month upon the road, 
by the navigations being ſtopped. by ice in 
the rivers they were brought along; the 
want of trees being properly removed is the 
cauſe: of many dying. If a gentleman can- 
not meet with ſuch trees directly, as have 
been removed the year before when he 
deſires them, he had better wait a year, 
unde mortified by the fight of ſome teas 
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and others weak in his plantations, as 
there conſequently muſt be if they had ſtood 
long unremoved ;/ contracts might be. made 
with . nurfery-men to prepare them for the 
purpoſe, and it is much ſafer to do it in the 
ſame ground, than to move them to others 
at a great diſtance, for in the carriage more 
40 5 fibres e bat brake off 50 en 
ri 

Firs and. pines, or any 3 cd 
larches, may be removed in mild weather, 
from September till April; but the latter 
end of March till the middle of April I 
think the ſafeſt ſeaſon; for thoſe. planted 
in the autumn muſt be expoſed to the winds 
for ſix months before they can make any 
new roots, and they often ſuffer greatly by 
it; and if trees are to be brought from 
places at a great diſtance, it is uncertain. of 
fine weather continuing till they are plant- 
ed, admit i was at the time they Were 
taken up. 
Notwithſtanding 1 havo recommended 
the planting of them in the ſpring, yet the 
holes ought to be made for them in the 
winter; for froſt and changes of weather 


wil wake the earth fine to put to their 
| 9 
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roots. The extent and depth of the holes 
ought to be according | to the fize and 
kind of the trees; for the filver fir, pine, 
aſter, ſtone pine, and others. that make 
tap-foots, ought to have deeper holes, 
than the aſh, pine, larch, ſpruce” fir, and 
ſuch others whoſe greateſt parts of the 
roots run horizontally : put there ſhould 
be extent enough for them to be laid 
ſtraight, about two inches below the fur- 
face; and if ſmall plants, there is not oc- 
eaſion for any more earth to be laid upon 
them; but if large, a hill may be raiſed about 
fix inches higher, it will help'to keep them 
ſteadier; but is not of any other ſervice to 
the es, therefore it would be as good for 
them if it was taken away when they have 
been planted a year; if four cords were 
fixed to each large tree, and the other ends 
tied te ſtakes drove into the ground, 
there would not require any hill of earth 
upon the roots; but a little litter or the 
like over the roots, would prevent the 
earth becoming too dry; and if their young 
roots were preſerved they would not require 
any watering ; for the ſucceſs in planting 
greatly depends upon the trees being _ 
* 
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fully taken, up, but as there certainly 
muſt be ſome roots loſt, therefore to pre- 
ſerve the health of the tree ſome branches 
ought to be taken off; a few of the ſtrongeſt 
will be of as much ſervice as many little 
ones, and by taking only one or; two at 
every joint, the ſtem will ſtill remain co- 
vered to the bottom, which is an ornament, 
and. likewiſe, makes more ſhelter in the 
front of a plantation, than if all the lower 
branches were taken away. 

The ſmall, plantations. upon each Fm 
ought to be ſheltered in like manner: for 
the winds would have more force upon 
them than where the number of trees are 
greater, for thoſe would in ſome meaſure 
be a guard for each other. 

The landlord and tenant ought to n | 
the profits that would ariſe from the plan- 
tations on the farms: for though in reality 
the tenant pays rent for the land, yet the 
landlord muſt be at the expence of plant- 
ing; and therefore ought to have a cer- 
tain number of trees preſerved for timber 


upon each acre, excluſive of the firs in 


front, for thoſe ought not to be cut down 
till * are dead. 1 
If 
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If there he ten trees upon each acre, they 
will ſometime or other be worth the money 
ſunk in planting the 'whole; wich om. 
pound intereſt upon it; and if the tenant 

has the poles he will be well paid 3 — the 
uſe of the land He retits ;' for they would 
be of great uſe to him for making fleaks 
to divide his tutneps; and many other ſorts 
of fencing ; the Willows, ſallows; poplars, 
aſps, and birch, will be fit to cut in ten or 
a dozen years; but the N would 
not be ſo large, thetefore had better 
remain till the next fall, then ty would 
be fit for many parts of carriages, and 
likewiſe ploughs and harrows; and as 
it is proper to let the aſhes ſtand longer 
than the other poles; they ought (at the 
time of planting) to be diſperſed all over 
the plantation; and not many by of them to- 
gether, for where they ſtand near each 


other they do not arrive at a bulk larger 


than hop-poles ; if one be left at every ten 
or twelve yards that will be enough ; and 


if there be more, they ought to be cut 


down when the other poles are: and if it 
be in a country where hop-poles or ſmart- 
hoops are not wanted, there ought not to 

be 
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be many more than that number plante; 
if coal be dear in the neighbourhood,” good = 
burning wood is 3 and ſome birches 
might be left for that purpoſe till the 
| ſecond cutting, in like hey ant 8 15 pro- 
poſed for aſhes; 

There ought to be pen every faken as 
many ſeparate plantations as to have one 
cut every year; for cutting only patt of 4 
wood at a time, occaſions damage to the 
ſtock by carriages coming in evety year; 
and that part ſtanding deprives the other 
of ſun; the fize of each plantation ought 
to be in proportion to — farm, ſo as to 
afford wood ſufficient for the tenant's uſe. 

The manner of cutting the wood ſhould 
be fully ſpecified in the leaſes ; and a large 
— — laid upon both tenant and landlord, 
if either ſhould injure the other's property; 
eſpecially if the tenant was to cut off the 
top of a tree of any kind that was adapted to 
ſtand for timber; that is a thing too frequent- 
ly practiſed, for after that is done the tree is 
called a pollard, and the branches they make 
become the tenant's property, and he gene- 
rally cuts them every nine or ten years; this is 
too common a practice where oaks, elms, &c. 

grow 
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win hedges; for I have ſeen ö 
er uſed in that manner, by which N 
they are not fit for many other uſes than to 
burn; though had they not been headed, 
wonkd.; have now been fit for-ſhip-timber, 
and of great value to the landlords; I late 
ly obſerved ſome. -oaks, whoſe bodies are 
more than three foot in diameter, yet not 
of much value; for they have been pol- 
lards, though many years ſince, and by re- 
ceiving wet at the places where they were 
cut, the loweſt parts of them are decay ; 
though by the bulk of their branches above, 
they do not appear to have been headed 
within the laſt ſixty years; they have large 
ſpreading tops, though coarſe, and but of 
little value; therefore thoſe that are now 
pollards would never make good timber; 
but by cutting them as uſual, they 
will be more profitable than thou gh their 
heads were preſerved; yet if there could 
be a law that would prevent young ones 
being made pollards, it would tend greatly 
to the advantage of landlords, and likewiſe 


increaſe the quantity of timber in the 
nation. 


Such 
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Such Gentlemen as have great numbers 
of young trees. upon their eſtates, it is im- 
poſſible for their ſtewards daily to obſerve 
them all, for that reaſon many trees have 
their tops taken off without the owner's 
knowledge; but if there was a reward to 
be given for every informer of ſuch prac- 
tices, there are many for the ſake of gain 


would make the offenders known. 
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Raj ng of Wood upon 3 Lands that 


cannot be plowed. 


HERE is ſome land which A 

duces but little graſs of any kind, 
a cannot be improved by plowing, for 
the greateſt part of it's ſurface is a rock, 
without any fort of earth upon it; the on- 
ly method that I know to make an im- 
provement 1s planting ; and I have had ex- 
perience enough to know, that many kinds 
of trees will grow in ſuch places, if there 
be earth enough to cover their roots pro- 
perly at the time of planting; for when 
they extend they find cavities in the rocks, 
and make entrance. But as ſuch barren 
ſituations are generally mountainous, ſuch 
kinds of trees ſhould be adapted to them as 


will reſiſt tempeſtuous winds. 
; One 
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One ſort has been highly recommended 
for the purpoſe, yet I think there are others 
more. preferable, which I have known 
them to preſerye their leading branches, 
when they haye. ſtood ſingle upon the very 
tops of mountains ; whereas the others will 
not grow ſtraight in a cloſe. nurſery with- 
out being confined to poles ; though there 
is an undeniable relation of there being 
ſome of the kind extreamly tall, upon a 
high mountain in a climate much eaſtward 
of this nation. | 
I. ſuppoſe there have been great num 
bers there, which have ſheltered each other 
in their youth : but the plants. are dear in 
our - nurſeries, - and but few Gentlemen 
would purchaſe a number of them to plant 
a large tract of land with them only, for 
at firſt planting they ought not to be more 
than five foot apart in high ſituations, for 
the nearer they are the faſter they advance 
in height, by being a fence to each other. 
I qwill recommend ſuch as I have ob- 
ſerved to grow tolerably well in the like 
ſituations, even ſome that are ſea- marks. 
The filver fir; I know one growing almoſt 
lingle, having only two or three low ones 
Q 2 . about 
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about it, upon a very high hill, where it is 


fully expoſed to all winds; from ſouth-weſt 
to north-eaſt; it preſerves it's leading branch, 
though it does not advance ſo much in 
height as' others that 1 have ſeen in lower 
fituations. © - 

The ſpruce and Scotch firs will row, 
but the latter is more ſubje& to * it's 
head than either of the others, and does not 
make ſo valuable wood when cut up for uſe. 


The larches and hollies I have ſeen 


grow tolerably well; the ſycamore, birch, 
beach, aſh, and oak, the ſame, where great 
numbers were together. 

When a Gentleman thinks of covering 
ſuch unprofitable lands with trees, he ge- 
nerally chooſes to have it planted that he 
may early ſee the improvement; but there 


would be the moſt certainty of ſucceſs from 
ſowing ſeed of the forementioned plants in 


a promiſcuous manner, after the land was ; 


prepared for their reception. 

This fort of land generally has an un- 
even ſurface, the higheſt parts being not 
any thing elſe but large bodies of ſtone, 


J 


with ſhort moſs growing upon them; and 


on A the other parts of the ſurface there is ſome 
earth 
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earth with heath, broom, fern, or long 
moſs, growing upon it; theſe loweſt parts 
are the propereſt for trees to grow in, but 
it muſt be made clean before either ſowing 
or planting, or otherwiſe the plants would 
be ſmothered, nay, there would be a dif- 
ficulty of getting earth; for I have known 
where it was not any deeper than four or 
five inches in the beſt parts, and was full of 
the ſorts of roots as J have mentioned lately. 

The way to clean it is to take up what 
is there growing, and lay it in heaps in the 
places that are propereſt for planting; and 
if it be only graſs and long moſs it will rot 
in one ſummer, by being turned over three 
or four times in dry weather; but if there 
be ſtrong ſtems and roots of heath or 
broom, it will be beſt to burn it in little 
heaps,” one at every place where a tree is 
intended ; this will deſtroy both- root and 
branch, and likewiſe many ſeeds, and 
make richer ſoil; than if they only lay till 
rotten. There cannot be any certain di- 
ſtance betwixt each tree, for they muſt be 
only where there is earth for them; but if 
they could be within a yard of each other 
it would be better than if further apart. 

9 If 
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If the feeds be ſowed after the combuſti- 
bles were either rotted or burnt, the hills 
where they were ſhould be firſt ſpread 
about in thoſe places only where there is 
ſome ſoil, for they will not be of any 
fervice where there is not any thing but 
ſtone: this work may be done in open 
weather from November till March; the 
fir and birch ſeeds may be thrown upon 
the ground without the trouble of covering 
them, for the froſt and rains will give 
them poſſeſhon ; the others that are larger 
ſhould have holes made for them in depth 
proportionable to their ſize; but for an 
acorn which is largeſt, they need not to be 
above three inches; they will grow as 
well at one incl deep; but will be more 
liable to deſtruction by mice and rooks ; 
as the ſeeds are not very coſtly, put in 
half a dozen where one tree is deſired, for 
it is eaſy to thin them when too many ; 
and amongſt the others that I have men- 
tioned, there may be ſome of the common 
elder, which will grow freely, and help to 
ſhelter: them that make more valuable 
trees; and likewjſe white-thorn, but the 
ca of it and the afh _ ought to have 


been 
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been kept in earth a year before, and like- 
wite te holly and * | 


Planti ng . ne} Stones 


F HE plants for mountains and racks 
ought to be ſhort, but very ſtiff, not 


having been ſuffered to grow too near each 
other in a cloſe and well ſheltered nurſery ; 
neither ſhould any of them ſtand more than 
a year after they are removed, and that 
if poſſible, ought to have been in a ſituation 
nearly as open as the place they arg intended 
for, and if a gentleman had a piece of tole- 
rable good land near it, he would find an 
advantage to move his plants there for one 
year; it would inure them to the climate, 
and their roots would not ſuffer ſo much in 
carriage as from places at a great diſtance. 
As there will not be depth of foil a- 
mongſt rocks to receive long tap- roots, the 
plants that naturally make them ſhould 
have them cut off when they are planted in 
the nurſery: but in the taking them up be- 
fore, all the uppermoſt roots ſhould be pre- 
ſerved from froſts, ſun, or drying winds, 
O 4: and 


I # 
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and trenches ſhould' be made in the nurſery 


, to receive them at full length, not ſuffer- 


ing them to be crammed up on a heap; 
neither ſhould any of their ends be cut off, 
for thoſe fibres are what the plants muſt 
be ſupported by when their tap-roots are 
taken off. Plants that are about eighteen 
inches high may be placed in the nurſery, 
but not nearer than a foot of each other; 
for ſtanding too cloſe, or weeds being ſuf- 
fered to grow amongſt them in the ſum- 
mer, would render them improper for the 
fituation they are to be moved to. 

The different kinds of plants make the 
moſt agreeable appearance when Planted 


promiſcuouſly ; and as to their diftance, it 


cannot poſſibly be regular, for the rocks 
will not admit of it; but the places that 
will receive them, muſt be examined before 
the burning of the vegetables that grow 


there : and ſome time before planting, let 


er be made in thoſe places ſo deep (if it 
is poffible) as the roots may be covered 
den inches with earth, for that will be 


the only thing they can have to keep them 


_ as there cannot iy" ſtakes be fixed 


Tho 
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The beſt time for planting in bleak fi- 
tuations, is as late in the ſpring as it can 
poſſibly be done with ſafety; ; for in- April 
it may reaſonably be expected that the moſt 
ſtormy weather is over, and any of thoſe 
kinds of trees that I mention, may ſafely 
be replanted in any part of that month, if 
they be in a nurſery near the place intend- 
ed for them; for in ſhort carriage” their 
roots may be preſerved moiſt, and their 
buds (that will be ſwelled) will be leſs H- 
able to be broke off, than they would by 
being brought from e at a - = road di- 
6 n 1 
If the rock be not any more "thigh tree 
inches below the ſurface, or if it be but 
two, I would chooſe to plant upon it, ra- 
ther than lay earth under the trees, and 
have not enough to make them faſt with 
above: but it ought to be obſerved,” that 
where they are the leaſt depth in the 
ground, the higher muſt the hill be made 
upon their roots, even ſo much as to make 
the covering four inches thick at the leaſt; 
their roots ſhould be extended to the full 
length before any earth is put upon them, 
and after they are covered, let the earth 
" "DS 
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be trod * upon them; __ in- * time 
of covering do not move them up and 
down, for that would only draw the roots 
upon each other.. 

In April, May, and June, chey muſt 
| freqgently be obſerved, and the earth made 
faſt to them, as it is poſſible ſome plants 


may be looſened with the winds ; but after 


that the living ones will have made new 
roots that will hold them Ready ; the graſs 
or weeds muſt be taken away from them 
if any chance to grow; -for they ought to 
have all the benefit of the ſun and air that 
is poſſible, to give them ſtrength. that 
they may be able to reſiſt the winters 
ſtorms. 
The cutting off of 8 muſt cer- 
tainly leſſen the vigour of plants, but there 
is a neceſſity of doing it, where there is 
not a depth of foil to receive them; and 
when it is done a year before they are 
planted upon rocks, their horizontals will 
be more in number than before, and bet- 
ter able to ſupport them; ſuch kinds of 
plants that generally make taps will natu- 
rally form new ones, and if there be not 
depth of ſoil Are under them, they will 


extend 
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extend themſelves upon the ſurface of the 
rocks, till they meet with cavities that will 
admit of them downwards. . I have obferv- 
ed this by trees of various kinds and ſizes, 
chat I have ſeen taken out of fuch ſituations; 
I have taken notice that the oak and Spaniſh 
cheſnut proſper the beſt, when their tap- 
roots meet with no interruptions; for 
in a great depth of earth (that is otherwiſe 

_ agreeable) I have frequently. ſeen much 
larger trees than upon rocks of hard ſtone ; 
there is one kind of elm does the like, for 
it naturally makes tap-roots, but there are 
others that do not; and will make large 
trees upon rocks, and the former will do 

the like if grafted upon the latter. 
There are ſeven or more diſtinct kinds 
of elms, yet I do not know their proper 
names. I have heard ſome people call the 
upright Engliſh elm, that is moſt common 
about London, the witch-elm ; but Mr 
Cook called another kind by that name, 
and gave an account ol one being immenſely 
large in Sir Walter Paget's park; I have 
heard many other gentlemen call this latter 
kind the fame as Mr Cook did, but there 
18 a great difference betwixt the two ſorts, 
both 
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beth in their leaves, roots, and their man- 
ner of growing; the latter has leaves ex- 
treamly large, and very rough, and of a pur- 
ple colour; at their firſt appearance it makes 
large ſhoots but not extreamly ſtraight, and 
when they riſe to ten or twelve feet high, 
are more inclinable to ſpread than grow 
uptight; ; it makes great plenty of extream 
good roots, and will grow well upon rocks, 
or ſtony dry land: nay, better than in deep 
ſoils, for there it is apt to be top- heavy, 
and it's branches turn downwards: it is this 
ſort that the former will take well upon, 
by budding or grafting, and grow much bet- 
ter after upon rocks, than if. it had roots of 
it's own kind, for they are never many of 
their, neither are they well furniſhed with 
fibres, but there generally is one ſtrong 
tap- root to them; this tree grows as much 
upright as any kind of elm, and it's leaves 
are more ornamental, by making their ap- 
pearance firſt in the ſpring, and remaining 

on the tree lateſt in the autumn; and the 
timber is valuable for naves of carriages, 
or boring for water-works pipes, and for 
ſeveral other uſes when ſawed into planks. 


There 
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There are other kinds as good for uſe, 
and will grow well upon rocks without be- 


ing grafted; the one is called by ſome the 
black-budded Spaniſh elm, it's leaves are 


large, but not ſo nearly round as the kind 


I mentioned for grafting upon, but it does 


not put them out early; it's rind is ſmooth 


and of a ſilver colour; it makes plenty of 


good roots, and grows tolerably ſtraight, 


though not quite ſo regular in it's produe- 


tion of collateral branches as the upright elm. 


There is another kind I think as much 
or more valuable, though I have not ſeen 
it in many parts of England, though it is 
in the North, and I have planted it upon 


mountains with good ſucceſs, andeven where 
there was a rock near the ſurface; the 


leaves of this kind much reſemble thoſe of 
the hornbeam in ſhape though larger, it is 


very late before they put out, and are ſhed 


pretty early in the autumn: it grows very 


_ upright, the rinds of the young branches 


are of a dark brown colour, and full of col- 


laterals placed regular on their oppoſite fides. 


There are other kinds of elms grow 
upon rocks and mountains, but the kinds I 


have mentioned J give the preference to. 


The 


TN 
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77 1 to make tap- roots, yet I have 
een them proſper very well upon rocks, | 


chat were not of the ſtrongeſt ſort. 
The Scotch and ſpruce firs, aſh; ſyca · 
more, birch, black poplar, ſallows, &c. wil 
per upon rocks where the ſoil is thin. 
There will be a neceſſity of thinning 
- theſe plantations, but as there cannot rea- 


F ſonably be expected upon rocks and moun- 


rains any great number of poles, that are 


either fit for hoops or hop-poles, therefore 


the thinning. of ſuch plantations ſhould be 
done in a different manner to thoſe where 
poles are in great perfection; the advantage 
that will ariſe from the wood cut cannot be 


much, for it will only be fit for fuel: 


but taking ſome down may be of great be- 


nefit to thoſe left growing; for a fine ſtraight 


tree may poſſibly be galled by the winds 
beating it's top and others together : and if 
an oak, that is likely to make a good tree, 
be the greateſt ſufferer by being over-head- 
ed by one of another kind, I think it ought. 
to be preſerved, for oaks ' deſerve the pre- 


| ference before any of the others; though 
for the fake of variety of colours, ſome of 


all 
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all the kinds that were planted ought to 


be left promiſcuouſly, n thinned at 


various times. 


If the branches of eier white) back 


thorns be obſerved to gall a fine tree, let 
them be cut off; but many thorns ought , 
to be preſerved that are not prejudicial, for 


many a noble oak has been guarded by 
them in it's youth, from both ſtorms and 


cattle: and wherever there are large thorns 
in a wood that has oaks growing in it, they 


cauſe a ſucceſſion by young ones growing 
amongſt them, notwithſtanding there may 
be cattle ſuffered to graze upon the land. 


The propereſt ſeaſon for thinning theſe 
kinds of woods is in the latter end of 


April and beginning of May, for then it 


may reaſonably be imagined, that the 


great winds are over for that ſpring; and 


ſhelter will not be ſo much requited till 


the next autumn. a 
At the time of 8 a little proper 


pruning would be of ſervice to the trees 
remaining; for in high ſituations, moſt 


young trees lean to the caſt, or ſouth-eaſt, 
by being drove that way by winds from 
the oppoſite 1 and they generally 


have 
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upon thoſe ſides; ſome of the largeſt that 

row near the top ought to be taken off; 
it Wilb not only leſſen the weight that was 
part of the cauſe of the trees leaning, but 
after that, the branches on the other ſide, 
and the leading one, will ens faſter - 
both in bulk and lengtun. 
When firs are very tir and ſtrong, 
and do not advance much in height, the 
upper buds ſhould part betaken off in rell, 
leaving only five of the largeſt. 
I oaks, cheſnuts, berch, or any tree 
(that is not an ever-green) be - crooked, 
make inciſions through the rind with the 

point of a knife, p one end of the 
hollow part to the other; it will octaſion 
the tree to incteaſe in bulk more in thoſe 
parts than the others; by this method 1 
have known trees that were "oy much 
n become ſtraight. 
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